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The appointment of M. Constans to the French 
Embassy at Constantinople is something of an experi- 
ment. That he does not belong to “la carriére”’ is 
nothing remarkable—many latter-day French ambassa- 
.dors Have not; but M.Constans is so much more 
courageous than courteous, so much more the man 
of action than the man of words—and what words 
he does use so much more reveal than hide his 
thoughts—that we can hardly help feeling, if not 
uneasy, at any rate curious, as to the effect of 
his personality on Abdul Hamid. Evidently the 
French Government has been taking to heart the 
lesson- of recent developments in Crete. Much 
as M. Constans may like to substitute acts for words, 
we trust he will not take the people too fully into 
his confidence. However, without regular diplomatic 
training as he is, M. Constans must have learnt a 
good deal from the Pekin Mission in 1886 and from 
his experience as Governor of the Indo-Chinese posses- 
sions of France. So, perhaps, after all we need not be 
so keenly on the look out for squalls. 


An altogether different man is M. Jules Jusserand, the 
newly-nominated French representative at Copenhagen. 
He is very much “in diplomacy,” to which he has 
served along apprenticeship. M. Jusserand is exactly 
the man to learn a good deal from King Christian IX. 
The aged monarch is an excellent tutor—much more 
excellent than outsiders suspect. Count Muravieff 
owes, perhaps, a considerable part of his knowledge to 
his sojourn at the Danish Court. King Christian, how- 
ever, will only sow in likely soil. 


Lord Hampden’s retirement from the Governorship 
of New South Wales places a valuable post at Mr. 
Chamberlain’s disposal. There is a story current that 
a Parnellite M.P. was dining at Government House in 
Sydney, and after dinner the conversation turned upon 
politics. Wishing to pay a compliment to his host, 
the Irish politician commented upon the fact that his 
Excellency’s family had all been true to the cause of 
Ireland, with one exception. ‘‘ We Irish never could 

‘forgive that brother of yours who told with Caine for 
the Unionists in the great division of 1886. We used 
to call him the Brand of Caine.” “ Ah!"’ observed the 
Governor good-humouredly, “I was that brother!” 


The-time seems almost to have come for Sir Alfred 
Milner to write the concluding chapter of his wonderful 
history of the race agairist bankruptcy in Egypt, or 
perhaps he will relinquish that task to Mr. J. L. Gorst, 


Egyptian Government. Mr. Gorst’s memorandum on 
next year’s budget shows that the Special Reserve Fund 
has been debited with the extra cost of the Soudan War ; 
over half a million is to be contributed for useful public 
works from the General Reserve Fund, while the 
Economies Fund will stand at the end of the year at 
over three and a half millions. All the debt charges are 
met as usual, and £698,000 in addition goes to the 
Public Debt Commissioners, £221,000 is taken off the 
Land Tax, and yet the accounts balance with a surplus 
of £41,000. What will Mr. Morley and Sir William 
Harcourt and other prophets of evil say to such figures ? 
Where is that hopeless disorganisation of finances and 
that certain bankruptcy that were to follow the Soudan 
advance? Altogether we hardly know which to admire 
more, the splendid work of the Sirdar as organiser of 
victory above Wady Halfa, or that of Lord Cromer and 
his able assistants in Cairo, without which all Lord 
Kitchener’s efforts would have been vain. 


The most notable feature of the past year in German 
politics has been the development of “‘ Reichsverdrossen- 
heit,” as illustrated in the General Election, in the 
speeches of public men and, to a certain extent, in the 
Press. Germany is more and more governed by the 
Emperor and his clerks, and there is in consequence a 
deep and widespread feeling of uncertainty, of ill- 
humour, of vexation with the course of events at home 
and abroad. Popular confidence in the Crown is a 
diminished quantity. The elections show no indica- 
tion whatever of the formation of a working Govern- 
ment majority, and although no doubt the Ultra- 
montanes may be “squared” from time to time 
when their votes are necessary for the carrying on 
of business, the outlook from a Parliamentary point 
of view is scarcely an encouraging one. The Emperor's 
dash into Eastern and Far-Eastern politics has not 
been followed with much sympathy at home. The 
‘* Kolonial-Politik,” into which Bismarck was reluctantly 
forced, has been a disappointment to the nation and a 
heavy drain on the treasury. Syria and Shan Tung 
may prove more fruitful than Kilimanjaro and Damara- 
land, but they bring Germany face to face with the 
danger of conflict with enemies more serious than 
African savages—a danger of which the proposed addition 
of three Army Corps is an unwelcome reminder. 


But the worst sign has been the extraordinary 
number of expulsions and Press prosecutions. ‘* Klad- 
deradatsch” with its skit representing Frederick 
and Alexander laughing at the Emperor's definition 
of a soldier, and ‘‘ Simplicissimus,” with its ridicule of the 
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“New Crusade,” were doubtless provoking to the 
Emperor’s vanity. Papers that mock the Obrigkeit 
must take their chance in Germany. But when it came 
to prosecuting Professor Delbriick, one of the most 
distinguished of the younger generation of historians 
and essayists, for a note in the December number of the 
Conservative ‘ Preussische Jahrbiicher,” of which he is 
editor, it was felt that a crowning act of Imperial folly 
had been committed. The expulsion of Danes from 
Schleswig seems to us to be at once a senselessly irritating 
step and a breach of the treaty by which Schleswig- 
Holstein became part of Prussia. The Emperor 
resents the description of his policy as a “brutal” attempt 
to ‘“‘trample under foot the laws of humanity.” Thou- 
sands of Germans accepted the Empire with enthusiasm 
in 1871, not because they were in love with Prussia, but 
because they believed that a United Germany would free 
them from the petty tyranny of the reactionary smaller 
States in mattersof Press and public opinion. If they 
are deprived of that hope by such stupidities as the 
prosecution of Dr. Delbriick, their affection for the 
Empire will soon cool. That is the temper that pro- 
duces Reichsverdrossenheit.”’ 


Ireland enters very quietly next month on her greatest 
experiment since Catholic Emancipation was granted 
seventy years ago. How will it work ? Mr. John Dillon, 
with that wonderful instinct for blundering which has 
made him such a monumental failure as a political leader, 
has called on his followers to see that the new County 
Councils are turned into political debating societies ; but 
there are some signs that the people and, more im- 
portant perhaps, the priests are hesitating before com- 
mitting themselves to so suicidal and unpatriotic a step. 
The present Parliament has still, before it runs its 
course, two great gifts to confer on Ireland, a Board of 
Agriculture and Industries (promised for the coming 
session) and a Catholic University. The former of these 
will depend very largely for its successful working” on 
the Corporation of County Councils, and the latter 
for its very existence on the reason and moderation 
displayed by the Roman Catholic Hierarchy and 
clergy during the next couple of years. Under the 
circumstances is it wonderful that many strong 
Nationalists and many of the younger and more 
intelligent bishops are very doubtful of the wisdom 
of choosing this moment to start a campaign against 
an Administration that has given them more than any 
other since Thomas Drummond was installed in the 
Under-Secretary’s Lodge in Dublin? We make no 
predictions, but we shall watch developments with the 
utmost interest. 


Two conspicuous examples of clerical contempt of 
the Prayer Book have been satisfactorily dealt with. 
Mr. Suckling, of St. Alban’s, Holborn, and Canon 
Fleming, of St. Michael’s, Chester Square, represent 
the diverse types of “lawlessness” with which the 
bishops are now confronted. The former has clothed 
the nakedness of the Anglican services with a variety 
of ceremonies borrowed, down to the least detail, from 
contemporary Romanism. ‘There is no pretence of legal 
justification ; the additions are surrendered with a sigh 
of regret. The latter has been still more audacious, 
habitually mutilating the Communion Service by 
omitting large portions, including the Creed. 


As to the measure of lawlessness, there is little to 
choose between the offenders ; but the Low Churchman 
has in this instance earned a personal censure which the 
Ritualist may be spared—for Canon Fleming has been 
the accuser of his brethren, early in the field and among 
the loudest of the Army of Protest. It comes as an un- 
pleasant surprise that he himself is heavily guilty in the 
very particular in which he has so strenuously censured 
others. The offence was bad enough, buf what of the 
** statement” which announced the Canon’s submission ? 
He says that he omitted one-third of the Communion 
Service “ unintentionally.” He implies that the loss of 
Commandments, Collect, Epistle, Gospel, Creed do not 
amount to ‘“‘amy real omission in the Rubrics!” He 
winds up with some unctuous admonitions to the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops, and some gloomy vaticinations as 
to Disestablishment. 
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Canon Fleming’s explanations are unique. We recall 
a famous instance in which he justified an amazing piece 
of plagiarism by pleading the delusive influence of his 
**common-place book.” And now he pleads in defence 
of mutilating the Prayer Book—first, that he did it out 
of regard for his Sunday-school teachers, whose zeal 
cannot endure the severe strain of the whole service; 
and next, that it was altogether “‘ unintentional.” We 
leave to Canon Fleming’s numerous admirers the task 
of reconciling these excuses, and cordially congratulate 
the Bishop of London on bringing under correction a 
type of illegality which is but too common among 
Evangelical clergy, and which often escapes the public 
censure it merits. Even-handed justice will soon restore 
confidence, and re-establish order in the Church. 


Sir William Harcourt’s latest letter supplies fresh 
illustrations of his inveterate inaccuracy when dealing 
with Church affairs. He says that William Cecil made 
a ‘clean sweep” of the “whole” Bench of Bishops, 
which is false historically, and draws the inference 
that there was a “temporary gap” in “ continuity,” 
which is theologically foolish ; whilst his assertion that 
he ‘‘ never advocated fresh legislation” need only be 
compared with the legislative proposal which he made 
in Committee on the Benefices Bill last session. The 
plain truth is that Sir William is just as much—and 
just as little—to be trusted on Church questions as he 
was in 1874, when he blundered with the most ignorant 
of the crowd in arguing trom his own assertion that the 
Queen is “ head of the Church.” Mr. Gladstone then 
advised him to pursue his ecclesiastical studies further, 
and strive to acquire more “ temper” and considera- 
tion for the feelings of others. He does not seem to 
have-made much progress in his studies. 


The Board School mistresses of London have at 
length shown themselves as wise in their own interests 
—interests which in this case coincide with that of 
education—as the masters. For long the masters 
“‘ran”’ the teachers’ organisations on what may without 
offence be described as masculine lines. Their policy 
resulted last summer in a proposal—strenuously sup- 
ported by their very voluble spokesman on the 
Board—to raise the salaries of assistant-masters 
without any increase of the salaries of the; assistant- 
mistresses. Fortunately Mr. Bridgman, who might be 
deseribed. as the. Oxford House member, saw through 
the job, and placed the Progressives in a pleasant 
little fix by proposing in effect that any increase in 


the payment of the masters should be accompanied by ~ 


a corresponding increase in that of the: mistresses, 
What were the Progressives to do? If they agreed: to 
this proposal they feared the masters; if they opposed 
it they were afraid of the mistresses. However, the 
masters had votes, and most of the Progressives, 
followed by most of the Diggleites, remembered that 
fact. So, too, have the mistresses remembered these 
members’ votes, and especially that of the teachers’ 
representative, and have since formed a_ separate 
organisation of their own, which shows every sign of 
vitality. 


A stroriger case than that of the mistresses there could 
hardly be. They do‘thé*sime work as the masters, and 
do it as well; in fact, better. They are a more important 
factor in elementary education. The average girl who 
adopts elementary school teaching asa career is of a 
type distinctly superior to that of the average boy ‘pupil ” 
teacher. Mr. Lyulph Stanley has emphasised the point, 
declaring the girls to be interesting and satisfactory, 
the boys less so; in fact, not so. Hence on every 
ground the mistresses’ claim for higher payment is 
at least equal to that of the masters. Seeing, indeed, 
that the mistresses are at present paid at a 
considerably lower rate, their claim is in our view dis- 
tinctly better. The argument of the greater expenses 
of men than women is not legitimate. The Board’s 
relation with their teachers is that of employer and em- 
ployed ; the rate of payment must be determined solely 
by the amount and quality of the work done, Educa- 
tion will gain by the recognition of women teachers—a 
factor in educational progress at least as important as 
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men teachers. ‘“ Labour” also will gain, since it is 
only the under-payment of women that has made the 
competition of female labour tell hardly in some 
kinds of work on men. 


It appears that the present Permanent Secretary at 
the Education Department will become the Permanent 
Secretary for Education, with three sub-secretaries 
under him—one for primary, another for secondary, 
and a third for technical education. Such reorganisa- 
tion will maintain the necessary connection between 
primary and secondary, and the hardly less necessary 
separation between secondary and technical education. 
A good education is, in distinction from instruction, the 
basis of all educational success in this or any other 
country. Despite all the sacrifices which have rightly 
been made on behalf of technical education, we shall 
never get a clear notion of the exact nature of the 
technical instruction required in each locality till we 
have brought the pupils who desire to profit by it 
up to a reasonable standard of general education. 
Technical education is a superstructure, and therefore 
requires something to support it. 


It is the same with commercial education. It is not 
possible to arrange a really satisfactory curriculum in 
commercial subjects till we can gauge the average force 
of the pupils who are to go through it. The utility of 
even a perfect plan of study depends directly on the 
calibre of the scholars. The subject of higher 
commercial education reminds us of the amusing 
controversy, which has lately been engaging sundry edu- 
cational experts, as to who is entitled to the glory of 
having been the first to discover for the English public 
the existence of the Higher Commercial Institute at 
Leipsig. As a fact, a little investigation by experts at 
home would show that there is no question of 
“‘ discovery” at all, but that this foreign institute is itself 
largely a copy of another, English in origin. A careful 
comparison between the programme of the London 
School of Economics and the first curriculum drawn up 
by the Leipsig authorities would clearly indicate the 
model on which the German school, to a great extent, 
has been moulded. It is odd that we cannot appreciate 
even English-grown ideas, until re-imported, as made in 
Germany. 


The position in the Transvaal has become acute, 
and Boer tyranny has once more driven the Uitlanders 
to the point of revolt. It is impossible not to anticipate 
the next few days with some anxiety. Good sense and 
wise counsels may prevail, but the murder of an English 
subject by a Boer policeman has started a new agitation 
in Johannesburg which may get beyond control. No 
more impressive demonstration by an oppressed people 
was ever held than that ii Johannesburg a week ago, 
when a petition to the Queen was silently approved 
and signed. The submission to the gag was a remark- 
able proof of the desire of British subjects in the 
Transvaal to do nothing and say nothing calculated 
to provoke a conflict. Unfortunately the Boers are 
making the position intolerable. They are as reac- 
tionary as they were three years ago, when Jameson 
prejudiced the British case by raiding Transvaal 
territory. 


On two or three occasions recently unpleasant facts 
bearing upon the adulteration of English Textile fabrics 
have been brought. to light. In one case a number of 
men in the Midlands suffered from a form of skin 
poisoning consequent upon wearing clothing ‘ filled” 
with chloride of zinc, which ran when wet. In another 
case a sample of that very vile commodity, flannelette 
—which is extensively used by people who fancy 
it possesses some at least ot the qualities of wool— 
was sent to one of the drapery papers, which 
had it analysed. It was found to be also filled with 
chloride of zinc. The practice is, of course, not a new 
one; but it has recently been carried on rather too 
barefacedly, and it was time, for the credit of the 
country, that something should be done to curb it. 
We are glad to see that the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce is tackling the matter vigorously. A Home 


" Trade Sectional Committee of that Chamber, appointed 
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to inquire into “ the practice which has become preva- 
lent of ‘ filling’ certain classes of textile fabrics with 
zinc and other moisture-attracting materials,” reported 
that noxious adulteration does exist, and gave 
some interesting examples, which prove incidentally 
that this adulteration is not limited to flannelette, 
but has been extended to other articles—such as 
poe shirtings, blankets, woollen cloths, and mole- 
SKINS. 


The curious thing about the investigation is that there 
was a consensus of opinion among the manufacturers 
consulted that while the materials used for this kind of 
filling—zinc, salts, and so forth—are injurious to health, 
they are of no benefit to the cloth in the manufacture of 
which they are employed beyond giving weight and 
‘feel ;” which, we take it, can be secured by innocuous 
means, in so far as they are necessary or at any rate 
desirable. The Committee, weare informed, “acknowledge 
the necessity of using certain materials to assist in the 
process of manufacture, and to give certain kinds of 
textiles a nice appearance and a soft feeling; but 
condemn the application of all moisture-attracting 
substances for this purpose likely to produce conse- 
quences destructive of comfort and health.” A resolution 
was adopted requesting the Chamber to take steps with 
a view to the suppression of the practice. The Chamber 
also requested the Committee to consider what more 
effectual means can be adopted to put an end to the 
practice should public opinion prove too weak. We 
sincerely hope that the agitation will not be allowed to 
drop. 


That one should have to turn to a trade Revicw issued 
by a firm of manufacturers for quite ordinary information 
concerning the great iron and steel industries of this 
country is unpleasant confirmation of our recent com- 
plaint against the poverty of the statistics furnished by 
the Board of Trade. Yet so it is, and we must, 
pending reform, rest thankful that the intelligent 
energy of private persons does help to fill up 
the deficiencies of Whitehall. Messrs. Bolling and 
Lowe’s Annual Circular shows that the exports of iron 
and steel during the first eleven months of the past 
year have fallen, compared with the same period of 
the previous year, from {22,646,529 to £20,732,563. 
The trades have not felt the loss in the export 
business, owing to the big boom in their home 
trade which the recent outburst in ship-building 
(much of it overdue from the great Engineering 
strike) has engendered. But it should be remembered 
that 1898’s prosperity from this cause is obviously, to a 
large degree, of a temporary kind. In steel rails the 
British output during the past year is estimated at 
about 900,000 tons; in ’97 the United States turned 
out 1,647,092 tons, and they will no doubt show an 
improvement for 1898; whilst '99 should be better still 
if the recent order to the Pennsylvania Steel Company 
for 80,000 tons of rails for the Trans-Siberian Railway 
may be taken as an index. 


The French, are turning their attention to the unfor- 
tunate Liberian Republic, and encroaching on its 
territory. The Republic has lately received financial 
assistance from France as well as from Germany, which 
makes it more difficult to resist French aggression ; 
though, as a fact, beyond entering a protest, the 
Liberian Republic can do nothing. Liberia represents 
a curious experiment. The inhabitants consist of 
descendants of freed negro slaves, and their Con- 
stitution is modelled on that of the United States of 
America, whence they came out of their bondage. 
The experiment has not been a success. It seems 
pretty clear that, like the other negro nations of 
Africa, the Republic will have, sooner or later, to 
be absorbed by one of the big colonising nations. 
There seems no particular reason, however, why 
France should be that nation. All that she would 
succeed in doing, and doubtless what she desires 
to do, is to hurt British trade in Liberia. Our 
exports to the Republic are at present worth a 
little under £40,000 a year; so we have not much 
at stake. But would it not be more appropriate, 
considering the origin of the Republic, that the United 
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States should vent their new Imperial ambitions by 
taking charge of their wretched little off-spring ? 


In view of the terrible loss sustained in Russia every 
year through accidental fires in the villages, efforts are 
being made by the Government to induce the peasantry 
to employ some less dangerous material than straw thatch 
for the roofing of their izbas. For some time past there 
has been a considerable increase in the use of ‘‘ shingle” 
in place of thatch, with the object of diminishing the risk 
of fire; and this, in its turn, has led to a very large 
importation from Germany and Belgium, and more 
recently from the United States, of simple and inexpen- 
sive shingle-making machines for use in rural districts. 
Shingle must be made in the district in which it is to be 
used, as it would not pay for distant transport in Russia, 
and this necessitates the use of a very large number of 
small machines. German machine manufacturers, 
whose ‘‘Commercial Intelligence Department” is 
remarkably well-informed, are now making redoubled 
efforts to meet the immense demand anticipated. An 
improved and inexpensive hand fire-engine is also being 
provided. The employment of shingle for roofing in 
the manner generally adopted in Russia entails the use 
also of roofing-felt or paper. Nearly the whole of this 
is imported trom abroad, and the demand is constantly 
increasing. 


Not by any means lawyers alone have an interest in 
the Land Transfer Act of 1897, enforcing registration of 
titles, which will come into operation in the County of 
London on the 1st January. Beginning with the parishes 
of Hampstead, St. Pancras, Marylebone, and St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, it will be finally applied in 
the City from the 1st July, 1900. It is an experi- 
ment which will decide the fate of the Act in other 
counties. Every dealing with the legal title to free- 
hold property and leases of forty years or more, or 
with two or more lives to fall in, will have to be 
registered ; but this will not guarantee the title. The 
Act will establish a public record of ownership, as 
in the case of shares and ships ; but not, we fear, equal 
simplicity and cheapness. Conveyancing costs will 
probably be somewhat greater at first, as property will 
have to be identified on the register by means of maps, 
which means fees to architects and surveyors. Owners 
will be at least saved from such misfortunes as recently 
befel a Halifax Banking Company who failed to show 
a title because the deeds had been lost in the solicitor’s 
office. How careful these solicitors are ! 


Tue London County Council is not likely to lose its 
popularity with Parliamentary barristers, if we may 
judge by its programme of private bills for the coming 
session. There are first of all, the Water Bills, four in 
number, beginning with a Bill to empower the Council 
to acquire the undertakings of the London Water Com- 
panies, either by agreement or by compulsory transfer. 
Then there is the Bill to authorise the construction of 
reservoirs and works in Wales for supplying water to 
London and its neighbourhood, and to acquire lands for 
that purpose. Ancillary to this we have the application 
for powers to construct aqueducts and works for convey- 
ing the water to London; and the Bill to authorise raising 
and expending the necessary money on capital account. 


Besides the Water Bills there is a General Powers 
Bill to alter the constitution of the Lee Conservancy 
Board, to construct railway sidings at the Lunatic 
Asylum now being constructed at Hoxton, to purchase 
sites for the purposes of the Fire Brigade and for open 
spaces in St. Anne’s parish, Limehouse, to purchase 
the lands forming the site of the Spitalfields Market, 
to exchange lands at Tooting Bec Common with 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and to confer upon 
the County Council of Middlesex and certain parishes 
a power to contribute towards the acquisition of the 
Golder’s Hill Estate at Hampstead Heath. There is 
also the London Improvements Bill for making a new 
street from Holborn to the Strand,, and to widen 
Southampton Row and High Street, Kensington. 
Other objects included arethe widening of Wandswor:h 
Road and the taking down and re-construction of two 
bridges in Shoreditch and St. George’s-in-the-East 
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It is a little perplexing to find so many and various 
regulations concerning the lighting at night of vehicles, 
County Councils appear to exercise their power with 
amazing inconsistency. Forty-eight counties and twenty- 
three boroughs in England and Wales require all 
vehicles to carry a light at night. Others except agri- 
cultural carts. Some few provide for a lamp on timber 
or other projections at the back of a wain, a veritable 
death-trap to awayfarer. A universal regulation would 
be popular, excepting the honoured grumble of the 
farmer. The compulsory lighting of cycles at night has 
led to this incomplete state of chaotic regulations. 


This recalls the fact that Ireland is not insulted by 
any such Saxon regulation! The bitter antipathy of 
the Irish M.P. (not the Irishman) to everything 
English was ludicrously manifested by Mr. Timothy 
Healy’s strenuous attempts to prevent the Irish Local 
Government Act containing regulations for cyclists 
similar to those prevailing in England and Scotland. 
Elated by Mr. Healy's boon to his country, the Irish 
cyclist may wheel his darkening way unlit and 
unbelled. The lamp and bell are compulsory in every 
civilised country. The Hibernian part of the business 
is all the more enjoyable when we read that the six 
county boroughs of Ireland are given powers over 
cyclists, including the enforcement of lamp and bell, 
far wider in scope than those existing under any 
other statute. Where was Mr. Healy when that 
clause went through ? 


We hear with regret that the opera dispute to which 
we referred last week has not yet been settled. We 
should be sorry, though possibly our musical critic 
might not be, if London were to be deprived of opera 
altogether next season. We want that to be done 
which will best serve the interests of music and of the 
public, and these are interests which do not clash. One 
thing is clear, Mr. Faber, good man of business as he 
may be, with no undue leanings to softness, has not had 
any experience of opera management ; whereas Lord de 
Grey and Mr. Higgins have proved themselves 
capable during two successive seasons of providing 
performances satisfactory to the public and not 
unsatisfactory to the promoters. An opera season is 
not merely, some might say not mainly, a matter of 
music. It has its public uses in other directions. 
Surely the dignity of “‘Grand Opera” is not to be lost 
in the pettiness of private differences, which suggest the 
feuds of rival prima donnas ! 


Some of the newspapers seem over-proud ot their 
discovery that Sir William Harcourt is just the very 
man to write the life of Bolingbroke, there being a vague 
notion that Sir William resembles Bolingbroke. To 
our fancy he—in some respects—much more closely 
resembles Philip Orleans, who, despite vehemency of 
protestation, lived and died a “suspect” among the 
Extremists. Bolingbroke, if we may judge by his 
‘‘ Patriot King,” was, like Bacon, a firm believer in a 
strong naval policy and programme. 


The death of ‘“‘ Bat Price,” as the late Master of 
Pembroke was commonly known at Oxford, removes a 
figure less familiar to the world than was warranted by 
the personality of the man. But it is so much the 
more to the late professor’s credit that he devoted 
his energies to his proper work and not to the 
making of a reputation in circles wholly beyond 
it. Bartholomew Price was the kind of University don 
we want. A true scholar in his own subjects, he 
did not fall below the academic standard of a University, 
as a University should be. With all his successful 
attention to business and what might be termed 
University statesmanship, he never forgot _ that 
Oxford is meant to be a centre. of. learning, 
and in that.he taught.a lesson to some of _ his, juniors, 


who like to.think of Oxford as the hub of modern and;. 
fashionable life. But his exact knowledge did not . 


cause, the scholar to. forget the claims. of ; the very 
charming college .of which he was Master, even down to 


the welfare of the undergraduates. To him -is largely ; 
due the present .very satisfactory condition... of, the 


college. 
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31 December, 1898 
RETROSPECT. 


4 Beggs year that closes to-day has been one of the most 
uncomfortable of recent times, from a political 
point of view. It opened in the utmost gloom and 
uncertainty. All through the bitter months of early 
spring there raged the quarrel between Spain and the 
United States, conducted on the part of the older 
Power with perfect self-control and decorum; on thee 
part of the younger Power, it has to be said, with 
the grossest indecorum. Those who wished to believe 
there would be no war believed so, to their cost; 
the cooler-headed made money out of their con- 
viction that there would be ‘“a-brush with the 
Spaniards.” As the inevitability of a conflict became 
clearer, the wildest rumours took hold of the timid. 
There was no telling where the war would stop: France 
would intervene to protect Parisian bondholders ; 
Germany would not tolerate the acquisition of the 
Philippines by the Yankees. The Queen-Regent was 
an Austrian ; there was to be a coalition of European 
Powers; England was going to contract an offensive 
and defensive alliance with the United States. Spanish 
Bonds tumbled from 62 to 29, and all American 
Railway Shares fell. Simultaneously with this 
disturbance in the Western hemisphere, the Far 
East was seething with intrigues. News _ reached 
us that China was breaking up, and the great 
Anglo-Russian-Chinese imbroglio began. Names of 
Chinese geography and Chinese personages strangely 
unfamiliar to English ears were bruited about. Buta 
general impression leaked out that Lord Salisbury 
was only a lukewarm scrambler for Chinese territory, 
and that Russia was beating us in every deal. A Young 
China party was formed in the House af Commons, and 
Tory members were quite clear that Lord Salisbury 
must put his foot down, though where or for what they 
could not very well know. France and Germany then 
joined the dance, and the belief that Great Britain 
would have to fight Russia, if not France as well, 
became general. We outlived all these trials to our 
nerves, and, so far as this country was concerned, 
without blood-letting. About 21 April the war between 
Spain and the United States began, and, curiously 
enough, was followed by an immediate feeling of relief, 
which reflected itself in the calmer tone of the Stock 
Exchange. There never was a war between two great 
nations which caused less interruption to the business 
of the world, which cost fewer lives, or which was 
sooner over. The friends of Spain were amazed at the 
languid, and even ludicrous, defence which she made. 
In exactly three months, almost without a blow, the 
last remnants of the colonial empire of Ferdinand 


and Philip passed to the stranger, and _ the 
United States acquired Cuba, Porto Rico, and 
the Philippines. The Anglo-Russian-Chinese im- 


broglio got itself settled too. There were querulous 
debates in the House of Commons, in which the Young 
China party were worsted from lack of precise informa- 
tion; there were damaging Blue-books and costly 
cablegrams to Sir Claude MacDonald; and finally 
Russia took Port Arthur and Ta-lien-wan on lease for 
twenty-five years; Great Britain took Wei-hai-wei for 
a similar term; Germany secured Kiao-chau for 
ninety-nine years ;'and France got Kwang-chau-wan 
for the same period. Thus everybody got some- 
thing, though it cannot be said that everybody 
was equally happy. Meanwhile in ancther part 
of the world, midway between the East and West, 
the Sirdar was slowly creeping up the Nile. After 
our discontent “we deserved a glorious summer, 
and we got it, in every sense of the term. The news 
of the defeat of the Khalifa at Omdurman on the 2nd of 
September sent a long unfelt thrill of military pride 
through’ the nation’; everybody began to speak well of 
us, and the Englishman abroad resumed the strut of 
the lord of creation. ‘Yet we were not suffered to enjoy 
our ‘victory very long before a nipping frost came. 
Genetal Kitchener heard at Khartoum that some white 
men, whom he knew very well to be Major Marchand and 
his party, had got to Fashoda through the French Congo. 


With great presence of mind the Sirdar packed off the - 


newspaper correspondents to Cairo, and sailed south 
alone to meet the adventurous Frenchman. General 
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of peace possible. But, as it was,a war panic, worse 
than any in the spring, swept over London in October. 
Consols fell three points; and French hairdressers 
prepared to leave the metropolis. To some the 
prospect of war with France was welcome ; to others 
it spelt bankruptcy. Then, again, came tidings of 
great joy. TheSirdar appeared in London, and dined 
with the Lord Mayor on the 5th of November, 
when Europe heard of the rehabilitation of British 
diplomacy. The final weeks have been a period of 
general contentment and security. But on the whole 
it has been a very “ upsetting” year, in which shock 
has succeeded shock; in short, a bad year for the 
bulls.” 

It is too soon to forecast, much less to appraise, the 
changes in the history of the world which the above 
events will work. The explosion of a submarine mine 
in Havana Harbour on 15 February blew up an ancient 
empire, and out of the smoke appeared a new one. 
There is no doubt that the majority of Americans 
believed that the Spaniards destroyed the battleship 
‘““Maine;” but the wish fathered the thought, for 
there was no evidence to prove it. Putting aside the 
‘‘ Maine” incident, it is not easy to justify the war, 
especially as both Houses of Congress declared that 
they would not annex Cuba. Had Great Britain joined 
the European Powers, Spain would have been forced to 
evacuate Cuba, and the United States would have been 
obliged to leave Spain alone. England refused to join 
in any action which might hamper the United States, 
and a tremendous responsibility therefore rests upon her 
shoulders. We wish very much to believe in the Anglo- 
American alliance; but experience teaches us that a 
thing is not true, because it would be very nice if it were 
true. Language and religion and blood are undoubtedly 
ties. But the centre of Europe is inhabited by peoples 
all speaking the German tongue, all professing the 
Christian faith, and quite as nearly related to one another 
as Americans and English. Yet these peoples have 
ceaselessly warred with one another in the Middle Ages 
and in modern times. Then, in ancient times, consider 
the Greeks, how they fought. The question of the 
joint control of the Nicaraguan Canal seems likely 
to put our new-born friendship sharply to the test. 
It is impossible to say yet whether the American 
democracy will stand the taxation necessary for the 
building and maintenance of a big fleet. It is not 
inconceivable that, when they realise what a colonial 
empire means, the Americans may sell their new 
acquisitions. If they go in for a fleet, either the 
Anglo-American alliance will rule the world, or the war 
between Great Britain and the United States will be 
the biggest the modern world has seen. 

The Chinese chapter is not yet closed, and Minis- 
terial advocates maintain that England has gained 
more in the way of concessions than any other Power. 
Few people believe this, though time may prove it to 
be true. But it can hardly be denied that, so far as 
appearances went, Great Britain cut a somewhat 
sorry figure at the Chinese Court. There are 
two well-recognised methods of succeeding in most 
of the businesses of life—either to stand in with 
your adversary, or to fight him for all you know. We 
might have stood in with Russia, or we might have 
fought her. We did neither the one nor the other. 
Lord Salisbury was perfectly aware in the spring of the 
year that he was going to have trouble with France 
about Egypt ; and as Egypt is nearer to us than China, 
he was perfectly justified in keeping his hands free. 
But then he should have agreed with Russia, and 
instructed his agents not to make demands which were 
afterwards withdrawn. It is easy to make “ long- 
spoon ” speeches, but they do not carry conviction to 
the candid mind. 

The ups and downs of foreign affairs have been so 
exciting that no one has had any attention to spare for 
the soberer topics of fiscal.and domestic policy. Yet 
in according preferential tariff treatment to the goods of 
Great Britain, Canada has unquestionably made a very 
important new departure. “We do not say_ that 
Cobdenism is ‘dead, but it is growing very old and 
peevish, and “authority forgets a dying king.” It is 
now possible to argue as if the system of free imports 
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were not a law of nature, and one may even hint that 
Free Trade really means free exchange, and not a one- 
sided tariff, without being blasted by the lightning of a 
Farrer or a Giffen. 

In domestic legislation the measure of the Session was 
the Local Government Bill for Ireland. How this 
experiment will succeed in a country, whose citizens 
have so frequently been suspended from the functions of 
jurymen and guardians of the poor, it will be interesting 
to watch. By a strange and pathetic coincidence Home 
Rule has perished in the same year as the illustrious 
statesman, who twelve years ago proposed it to the 
House of Commons. When Lord Beaconsfield died, it 
was said that Mr. Gladstone missed him much as a 
whetstone for his mind. Mr. Gladstone had been out of 
politics four years, so that his death made no void in the 
House of Commons. But his death and the political 
death of Sir William Harcourt mark the formal exit of 
the old Radicalism of the late Victorian era. What the 
new Radicalism or its leader may be like no man can 
tell. For the moment, the distinction of parties is 
conventional, and discipline is mistaken for principle. 


CRETE AND THE GREEKS. 


EWS from Crete has afforded more agreeable 
reading during the last week than for many 
months past. It is in every way more consistent 
with the accepted standard of civilised life to assist at 
the laying of foundation stones than to set fire to your 
neighbour’s dwelling; and to this harmless, and even 
meritorious, occupation the inhabitants of the island 
have been devoting themselves of late. Farewell 
banquets and the presentation of addresses have cele- 
brated the departure of the gallant seamen, as it was 
meet they should do. 

During their brief administration Crete has enjayed 
more law and order than she has known since the 
Venetians were ejected by the Ottomans, and, unlike 
that of Venice, government by admirals has had the 
rare merit of being absolutely disinterested. This short 
spell of fearless administratiou has given the islanders a 
glimpse of the meaning of justice, and it is earnestly to 
be hoped that the succeeding authority will enforce 
the lesson. 

Lord Salisbury may be congratulated upon the suc- 
cessful termination of an affair which for long was dark 
and troublesome, and this without any lurking irony. 
Admiral Noel, indeed, deserves all the praise which he 
has received, but it is quite inconceivable that he should 
have resorted to such energetic action without encourage- 
ment from home, and the laborious struggle of the states- 
man to evolve a wise conclusion from the welter of 
conflicting interests has been an even more vital factor 
in the result. Hasty critics may say that what has been 
done now might have been done as easily many months 
ago, and thereby much bloodshed averted. All the 
evidence points the other way. Anyone acquainted with 
the international history of Europe is aware that the 
winner of substantial advantage in the diplomatic game 
is by no means always, or even generally, the man 
who dashes. The waiting game is not the taking one 
for the public taste, but it is the one which has to 
be played more often than any other by him who 
aims at solid achievement. Unfortunately, it is not 
a popular form of conducting foreign policy with the 
journalist who associates successful statesmanship with 
striking head lines, and Lord Salisbury’s arduous 
task was much complicated at one time by attempts 
at home to force his hand. The zeal, honesty, 
and ability of Canon Gore and other ecclesiastics 
who took part in that most ill-starred crusade on 
behalf of the Greek Government are standing examples 
of the danger of entrusting the destinies of: nations 
to men whose enthusiasm brooks no delay, and makes 
no allowance for the existence of difficulties, as to 
which the word of the responsible statesman must be 
the sole guarantee. We do not envy the feelings of 
the hundred gentlemen who signed the too famous 
memorial to the King of Greece. Probably most of 
them were inspired by those vague feelings of 
general benevolence which swell the breast on such 
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occasions ; but they are men occupying a public posi- 
tion, and their action abroad had an effect far in excess 
of any influence it exerted at home, where public opinion 
adequately weighed the exact value of each signature, 
It would be an exaggeration to say that it brought about 
war, and ridiculous to imagine that the Greek Govern- 
ment was so ill-informed as to suppose that the hundred 
gentlemen in question would be able to seriously 
influence the settlement of the Cretan business; but 
undoubtedly their action, if signing a memorial can be 
so called, and the fiery orations delivered by ecclesiastical 
and other crusaders did excite hopes as to England’s 
attitude, which distance greatly magnified. One good 
result may be said to have flowed from these unfor- 
tunate episodes, a result which more recent events 
are emphasising. The conduct of foreign affairs by 
the special commissioners of daily papers is not likely 
to supersede more old-fashioned methods of diplomacy, 
and it is well for the peace of the world that this should 
be so. 

When the history of these years comes to be written 
we believe it will be found that it was not Lord 
Salisbury’s fault that more energetic action was 
not taken earlier. There are occasions when even 
the most experienced Foreign Minister must con- 
sider the opinion of those with whom he is asso- 
ciated; but if his advice had _ been _ taken, 
and the advice of all people who took the general 
condition of Europe into consideration and did not 
merely consult their own prejudices, there would have 
been no war, and the Cretans would have been no worse 
off than at present, and Greece immeasurably better off. 
There is a wise and a foolish rashness, as there is a wise 
and a foolish patience. Victor Emmanuel knew when 
to show wisdom in both, and especially in the latter, when 
he accepted the mortifying Peace of Viilafranca, and 
thereby, though beaten again and again in the field, 
became in an incredibly short space of time King of 
United Italy. Had Greece possessed such aruler she might 
have made a stride onward towards the goal which her 
patriots tell us they aim at; as it is she has fallen 
immeasurably behind her competitors. Compare the 
progress made by Bulgaria in twenty years with the 
development of Greece in seventy, and say which of the 
two peoples seems worthy of the wider destiny. Unfortu- 
nately the events of the last two years have proved but 
too clearly that the Greek name does not necessarily 
endow its possessors with any of the virtues of Pericles 
or Epaminondas. Every cultivated man isa Philhellene, 
but that is not to be an admirer of contemporary Greeks. 
He will probably be inclined to assist them, as the 
de facto occupiers of the land of the Hellenes; but such 
reasonable sentiment will hardly persuade him that the 
persistent maladministration of small territories is a 
sound argument for the acquisition of larger ones. 
There are too many politicians in Greece for its politics 
to be sound, and it has not yet produced a statesman. 

The experiment which Prince George is about to 
make in Crete may either revive Greek prestige or make 
its revival hopeless. He is himself an unknown 
quantity, for though he by no means played the beau 
yéle in the late war, he may have been entirely the 
victim of circumstances. Fate has now given him a 
second chance and a fair field. The vast majority of 
the Cretans welcome his arrival, and the majority of 
the European Powers are prepared to render him all 
assistance in what can be at best but an arduous task. 
But it is the task which Greece has for long been 
clamouring to undertake, and its successful fulfil- 
ment would no doubt lead some day to the incorporation 
of the island with the Hellenic Kingdom. If, on the 
other hand, murder and rapine still rage unchecked, 
if the remnant of the Mussulman population is 
not adequately protected, and if some sort of order 
and decency are not enforced in the administration, 
then the cause of Greek extension will be lost. 
We shall not demand from the Cretan Government 
the qualities to be found in old-established states, 
but we hope for an improvement which shall be 
sufficient to justify the efforts of its friends. The 
greatest danger that is ahead of Prince George is the 
advent of Greek politicians in need of places; if he 
can choke these gentry off at first, his chances of a suc- 
cessful Government will be fair, ina Cretan sense, but if 
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he succumbs to clamour from Athens the last state of 
Crete is not likely to be much better than it has been 
for centuries. His work of administration will be 
easier for the fact that the Mohammedan population is 
not alien to the Christian—its language is Greek, and 
itis not of Turkish race but Cretan; and a wise im- 
partiality, such as has reigned under the Admirals, will 
help to obliterate the bitterness of creeds, though the 
Cretian Mohammedan is none the less Litter a sectary 
for being a pervert. The primary condition to anything 
resembling decent order in the island is that all official 
posts should be reserved for islanders; local jealousies 
must be considered even before religions. Any 
grievance which gives the Sultan ground for reasonable 
remonstrance will be a blow to Christianity. The Sultan 
is without doubt personally responsible for the worst 
horrors that have disfigured his empire during the last 
few years, and it will be well if our amiable enthusiasts 
will make it clear that their sympathies are with all 
who desire good government, whether Christian or 
Mussulman, and with all who would promoteit. That 
it has become a possibility at all in Crete is due to the 
patience and skill of the Prime Minister, exercised 
often under circumstances which have put the severest 
strain on both. 


CONSUMPTION. 


ies difficulty of an adequate comprehension of con- 
sumption is greatly increased for the statesman, 
the physician, and the private individual alike, from the 
fact that at least three independently variable factors 
contribute to the total manifestations of the disease. 
These three factors are the bacillus of Koch, which is 
the actual living seed of the disease; the soil in 
which it may be sowed; and the conditions affecting 
its growth, favourably or unfavourably. To use 
these terms is not merely to use a convenient 
and possibly misleading analogy; there is a strict 
biological parallel between a disease like consump- 
tion and the crops of husbandry. They are alike 
vegetable organisms, and the final result in each case 
differs with the varying qualities of seed, and of soil, and 
of disposing conditions. A farmer knows well that his 
results vary with seed, soil, and weather, and the student 
of consumption, whether his object be scientific know- 
ledge, State regulation, or practical treatment, must 
devote attention to the parailet conditions in his subject. 
It is now established that certain microscopic 
organisms, known as the tubercle bacilli, and easily 
identified by certain tests employed by bacteriologists, 
are the seed, or extrinsic cause, of tubercular consumption 
in all its forms. When these germs have established 
themselves in the body, they multiply rapidly in the 
tissues of the lungs, and of other organs, and set upa series 
of destructive changes, the actual details of which are 
well known to all doctors. The bacilli are living things 
capable of multiplying with great rapidity under suit- 
able conditions of warmth and food, and they, or their 
still smaller spores, are discharged abundantly from 
every victim of the disease in the matter that 
comes from the mouth, or that is coughed up from 
the lungs, or in secretions such as those of the milk 
glands. Every consumptive patient is a centre 
from which innumerable disease-causing germs are 
streaming into the world. So far, consumption is 
on precisely the same footing as such diseases as 
measles and mumps, smallpox and scarlet fever, which 
are universally recognised to be contagious or infectious 
or both. If Sir William Broadbent’s Committee 
were to do no more than to spread knowledge of this 
salient fact, and of the ordinary precautions that 
naturally follow from it, an enormous profit to humanity 
would be gained. 
. Fortunately for humanity the germs of consumption 
do not appear to live, or at least to live and 
multiply, for any length of time outside the body 
of man, or of some other warm-blooded creature, 
except, of course, in the artificial cultures of 
laboratories. It is necessary to establish a cordon of 
only limited stringency around every centre of disease, 
if strict scientific precautions be taken within the area. 
No doubt the bacilli may find their way into another 
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body by direct inoculation, and it is obvious that all 
contact with a patient, or with clothing, or with vessels 
that have been used by the patient, must be avoided by 
anyone with abrasions, or cuts, on the skin. In the vast 
majority of cases, however, the two avenues by 
which the tubercle bacilli enter the body are the 
alimentary tract and the lungs, and, in all ordinary 
circumstances, danger may be avoided by due atten- 
tion to these possibilities. Under no. circum- 
stances should any friend or attendant eat or 
drink in the room of a patient; the vessels and 
glasses used by the patient should be absolutely 
reserved for sick room use, and should be regularly 
sterilised by dry heat—that is to say, by baking in a 
stove after the ordinary washings. When the possible 
source of danger is from milk or flesh, thorough 
cooking will no doubt remove the chance of infec- 
tion, until that counsel of perfection, the complete 
elimination of tuberculosis from dairy and farm, be 
secured. It is quite plain that knowledge of the dangers 
and the simplest precautions against them are quite 
sufficient to make the nursing and care of consumptive 
patients reasonably safe; the difficulties are no more 
than those of knowledge, vigilance, and care. Where 
from poverty or ignorance the elementary hygiene 
of the sick room is impossible, intervention by sanitary 
authorities is inevitable. The conditions of infection 
through the lungs are more difficult to control. The 
vital point to be remembered is, that it is only when 
the bacilli or their spores become dry that they can 
float in the air, and be inhaled into the lungs. The 
germs issue from the body, not dry in the exhaled 
air, but in the moist discharges from lungs and 
mouth. It is only when these are allowed to dry 
on the handkerchiefs, or on the clothing, or from 
vessels used by the patient that they are able to join 
the floating, invisible, dust-particles of the air, and so 
reach the lungs of healthy people. The precautions 
against this source of contamination are simply, that 
all linen used by the patient be removed as rapidly as 
possible to vessels containing disinfectitg fluid, and 
that the patient’s room be kept free from curtains, or 
hangings, or furniture which cannot be regularly 
treated by scrubbing with disinfecting soaps. Above 
all, those affected with tubercle, who are still sufficiently 
well to move about, and to follow ordinary vocations, 
must be taught or compelled to prevent the discharges 
from their lungs drying upon clothing or handker- 
chiefs. 

When it is understood that the ultimate cause of tuber- 
cular consumption is a living organism, as distinct and 
individual as a grain of barley seed, it becomes plain that, 
in the true sense of the word, consumption is not 
inherited. The new individual, although its parents be 
diseased, begins its individual life free from the dread 
contamination, and, like any more fortunately born 
individual, must be directly infected by the bacilli. On 
the other hand, almost certainly it inherits a physiological 
disposition probably unusually ready to receive the 
fatal seeds. This leads us directly to consideration 
of the differences between human bodies as _ to 
hospitality to disease germs. Every human body under- 
goes a perpetual bombardment by microbes of all kinds. 
From the air, in food, through the skin, in every con- 
ceivable way, different germs of diseases, of putrefaction 
and of fermentation, assault the tissues of the body. 
Fortunately the majority of them fail to gain entrance ; 
others, although penetrating beyond the first line of 
fortification, are destroyed by the living cells of the body, 
and so fail to establish themselves and multiply. But 
great individual and racial differences exist as 
to the power to resist the assaults of different 
bacteria. In the tropics, for instance, there are 
many fevers which are almost certain to attack white 
visitors, while they leave the majority of the natives 
unharmed. On the other hand, when these natives 
are brought, say to England, they are an almost certain 
prey to the bacilli of consumption, so that our land 
might be called the black man’s grave with almost as 
much justice as the malarious tropical shores are called 
the grave of the white. In the long generations of the 
past a selective elimination has gradually removed 
from every country those hereditary strains most liable 
to the endemic diseases of the country. Perhaps 
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individual variation is too great for the process 
ever to be complete, and, as we know, neither 
the negroes of the Gold Coast, nor the natives 
of these islands, enjoy- more than a relative immunity 
from, on the one hand, malaria, on the other, con- 
sumption. Science, as yet, has no more than a scanty 
empirical knowledge of the great individual differences 
in power of resistance to the attacks of different bacilli. 
So far as consumption is concerned, we know that 
strength and weakness of resisting power alike are 
inherited, and play so great a part in determining 
the incidence of the disease that the necessity of 
direct infection has been overlooked. Probably in 
Northern Europe the chances of direct infection 
are at present so widespread, that almost no one 
with inherited weakness of resistance is likely 
to escape. Probably also the result of continual 
selective elimination in the past has produced among 
the majority a strength of resistance sufficient to over- 
come all but very exceptional subjection to infection. 
It is the interaction of these factors which has for so 
long obscured the issue, and prevented the due accept- 
ance of consumption as one of the infectious or con- 
tagious diseases against which the powers of the 
sanitary authorities must be enforced. Until these 
powers are enforced, it is specially necessary to 
remember that the children of consumptive parents 
at the same time inherit a weak power of resistance, 
and are likely to be subjected to unusual danger of 
direct infection. For these much more than the normal 
care against infectious diseases is necessary, and, in all 
cases where the knowledge is not certain to result in 
unusual precautions, it will be necessary for the State 
to interfere. It must be remembered, moreover, that 
inherited want of resistance, like other racial peculiarities, 
is exceedingly likely to be increased by intermarriage ; 
and although it is not even on the horizon of the future 
that the State should interfere to regulate marriages, 
there is great room for the education of private opinion. 
The general conditions which dispose towards con- 
sumption are so well known that they require only the 
shortest notice. They are simply the conditions which 
tend to general low health, and which at once weaken 
the power of resistance, and encourage the growth of 
the bacilli, Overcrowding, uncleanliness, want of 
ventilation, want of light, of food, exposure to damp, 
and to breathing dusty air, all prepare the way for 
the disease. There is wanted no special legislation, 
and no unusual precautions. As the general standard 
of our civilisation rises, so will the conditions which 
favour consumption gradually disappear with the con- 
ditions which favour other physical and moral diseases. 
But, in the meantime, a great deal may be done 
for those who become affected with the disease, if its 
presence be recognised by bacteriological methods in 
time. The popular idea that consumption is incurable 
is almost entirely the result of want of diagnosis. In 
the earlier stages there is nothing but the bacteriological 
test to distinguish consumption from an ordinary 
feverish cold, and it too often happens that, long before 
proper measures have been taken, the colonies of germs 
have rooted themselves deeply in the tissues. Here, 
as elsewhere in the consideration of the disease, it is 
above all education of public opinion that is required ; 
more knowledge of the dangers and modes of escape ; 
a greater sense of responsibility on the part of patients 
and of friends not only to themselves, but to the com- 
munity as a whole. We welcome the recent movement 
which has received the sanction and direct encourage- 
ment of Royalty from all points of view, but in especial 
as it serves to educate rather than to legislate. 


LORD KITCHENER’S COLLEGE. 


WE can imagine the caterers and consumers of “ the 

latest news " exclaiming in surprise at our belated 
treatment of this sensational subject. In keeping silence, 
until the “‘ sensation” was over, we have known what 
we are about. We have no intention of discounting the 


privilege of a weekly review to take things deliberately. 
We are not compelled to express an opinion on matters 
Hitherto an interest in 


before it is possible to form one. 
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Lord Kitchener's idea has been secured by means of 
the personal appeal—enthusiasm for the victor of Omdur. 
man on the one hand, and on the other hand by reverence 
for the memory of the martyr of Khartoum. There was 
an Englishman’s practical wisdom in this form of present- 
ment, for men are moved to charitable deeds by way of 
the emotions much more readily than by way of the 
intellect. It is desirable, however, that we should be able 
to justify the enthusiasm of the moment by afterthoughts 
that are based upon reasoned knowledge ; that we should 
be able to assure ourselves, not only that our gifts are 
well intentioned, but that they have the added merit of 
being well directed. As witness of the high esteem in 
which Lord Kitchener is held by his countrymen, and as 
a fitting memorial to General Gordon, the College of 
Khartoum will have value. Yet its essential meaning 
will be altogether overlooked if we do not find in this 
College a picturesque embodiment of England’s 
attitude to all the conquered races within her Empire. 

On the lowest ground of self-interest the scheme 
is justifiable. No doubt it jarred upon many good 
people to find the President of the London Chamber of 
Commerce pleading for the project on the ground that 
it would create thousands of customers for our manu- 
factures, by educating them to produce goods which 
we can exchange for our commodities. This is a 
somewhat crude form of statement, and tends to 
irritate the philanthropic mind; but it tells a truth 
which enthusiasts are apt to forget. They are apt to 
forget that the British Empire has been created, to a 
great extent, upon a basis of self-interest ; and if we 
educate the Soudanese for the purpose of acquiring a 
new market for our products, we are simply following a 
well-established precedent. And it isa precedent which 
has long justified itself by results. The merely self- 
interested trader is oftentimes a mean-spirited man, and 
not wholly representative of his country’s aspirations, 
yet he is, in his poor degree, an agent of civilisation. 
It is to be noted, therefore, that in taking education 
to the three million inhabitants of the Soudan in order 
to open out a fresh market, we are not engaged upon 
a task of which we need be ashamed. Civilisation 
follows in the footsteps of the trader, just as trade 
follows in the wake of education ; so that if, by means 
of this Memorial College, we create another field for 
our products, we have thereby widened the horizon of 
the Soudanese and brought them nearer to the essential 
advantages of civilisation. And this is our simple 
duty, no less than our privilege. It is our duty, 
because we have, in striking down the savage 
tyranny of the Khalifa, destroyed every form of 
organised government in the Soudan. We shall have 
to reorganise a great multitude of scattered tribes, and 
rebuild from its very foundations a stable form of 
government. It is no light task which we have under- 
taken, and it can only be accomplished in the spirit 
and in the manner which this scheme of Lord Kitchener 
suggests. Education in the English language, and in 
British methods of duty and obedience imparted by 
British teachers, is the nucleus around which will grow 
the well-ordered Soudanese State of the future. 

And not the least hopeful element in this project is the 
fact that Lord Kitchener, like the practical man that he 
is, is content with a modest start. The teaching of the 
College in its beginning will be purely elementary. 
Reading, writing, geography, and a knowledge of the 
English language, will be the chief subjects at first; 
afterwards the course of study will be more advanced, 
and a special effort will be made to give technical 
instruction in agriculture and manufactures. No 
objection can be offered to the scheme of study which 
this programme suggests; but we enter upon debate- 
able ground when we are informed by Lord Kitchener 
that the British teachers in the College will not 
interfere with the religion of the students. No 
doubt Lord Kitchener has laid down this con- 
dition with the best intentions; he may think 
that the fanatical Mohammedans of the Soudan would 
not enter an institution where Christianity was taught. 
His fears in this respect may be well founded; at the 
same time it seems strange to us that the central element 
of all that is noblest in the English character should be 
withheld from the curriculum of this: College. A barren 


form of theology is the last thing’ we should care to’ 
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jnflict upon the Soudanese, but the essential beauty of 
Christianity is not wholly dependent upon the dogma 
of the schools. in any case it will seem passing strange 
to many people that a College which is erected to 
the memory of General Gordon should be established 
upon purely secular lines. General Gordon was no 
bigot, but it is extremely doubtful whether his devout 
nature would have been satisfied with a scheme of 
education where a knowledge of the English language 
was considered of more importance than a knowledge 
of Christ. Still, we shall look to the teachers to supply 
by their character what is neglected by their text- 
books. It is not necessary that they should “ interfere 
with the religion” of their students in order to impart 
some truths of Christianity; nor is it desirable that 
they should deplete the natural vigour of the Soudanese 
mind. It is not an unusual result of imparting know- 
ledge to backward races by cast-iron methods to 
destroy their native virility—a notable example of this 
being found in Ceylon. We maytrust Lord Kitchener, 
however, to choose his teachers with a careful regard 
to this danger, for the man who has made first-class 
fighting men out of the Egyptian fellaheen will not be 


prone to shape flabby book-fags out of the vigorous, 


Soudanese. 

The English people, at least, have shown remarkable 
confidence in the scheme and its promoter. It is rare, 
indeed, to find such unanimity of praise, and the quick- 
handed generosity of gift is almost as rare. It is matter 
of regret, therefore, that the general satisfaction should 
have been flawed by a sudden outburst of international 
recriminations. The proposal which emanated from the 
Colonial party in France that their countrymen should also 
subscribe for a school to be established in Khartoum was 
not in itself an objectionable proposal. No doubt it might 
be urged that, at the best, this French suggestion was in- 
opportune, and at the worst that it was the outcome of dis- 
appointment over the Fashoda affair. For ourselves, we do 
not think that the proposal merited the hot threatenings 
which were poured upon it by the British Press. On 
the contrary, it might have been desirable to welcome 
the French scheme in the interests of international 
goodwill; while a simple disregard of any possible 
danger to our interests in the Soudan from the pro- 
posal would have exhibited Great Britain at her 
strongest. In such a small matter as the establishing 
of a school at Khartoum for the teaching of French 
we could well afford to be generous; and if the school 
had been made a head-centre for political intrigue, the 
Government at Cairo would have been well able to 
deal with it. In any case, it would be profitable for 
us to remember that France, like ourselves, is a great 
civilising agent in Northern Africa, and the task which 
has been set both Powers is so enormous that they 
should be anxious, when occasion offers, to join their 
forces in spreading the light. 


‘DOMESTIC ECONOMY.” 


‘i appeal to ancient Hellenic wisdom for guidance 
in the most urgent and intractable of con- 
temporary problems may either be grotesque or sublime. 
A newspaper, though it may thunder, can hardly 
achieve sublimity. It is more likely to be grotesque. 
Doubtless Xenophon’s opinion of the latest syllabus 
issued by. the Education Department would be 
worth having. It could not fail to be entertaining and 
acute: it might even be suggestive and helpful, for he 


was not merely an original and charming writer, but a, 


man of shrewd common sense and varied experiences. 
Yet we cannot think that the famous Greek, though 
he did lead the retreat of the ten thousand as some 
of us have heard at school, would have helped 
us much in. our present. difficulty. No doubt the 
broad principles of education remain unaltered, and 
certainly could’ not be better expressed than by 
Xenophon .or his more famous master; but the con- 


ditions of modern life would have been unimaginable. 


3 citizens of. Athens in her golden age. The system 
of education which now is established in this corntry 


adheres. by wo means very closely or consistently to. 


any recognised principles: | We do not seem tc have 
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the true limits of our action. The Code seems to 
exhibit the working of eager interests rather than the 
working out of settled objects. Now the department 
is possessed bya passion for uniformity, now the 
teachers are carried away by a wave of ‘“pro- 
gressive” exaltation, now the philanthropists embark 
on a crusade of costly and useless innovation, now 
the long-suffering rate-payers yield to an atcess of 
sudden resentment. The time-sheet of the elementary 
school reflects the action of these various and often con- 
flicting influences. It expands and contracts, grows 
complex and shrinks into simplicity, is by turns splendid 
and mean, prodigal and penurious in its intellectual 
provision. Instead of meeting the abiding require- 
ments of the nation, our educational system is the 
parasite and victim of its prejudices, its poverty, and its 
incorrigible conceit. Its versatility, however, is largely 
corrected and neutralised by deep-seated and inexorable 
forces in the national life. The root conditions of society 
are neither unstable nor tractable, and the limits of 
educational experiment are more narrowly and rigidly 
determined than our educational zealots suspect. Not 
the least of these conditions is the insufficiency of the 
elementary school teachers to carry the burden of so 
complex and varying a system. It is too commonly 
forgotten that the teacher is also God’s creature, and, 
as such, limited. He cannot ‘“‘ get up” new subjects 
beyond a certain point, and after a certain age he 
cannot get them up at all. It is certainly not easy to 
realise the essential humanity of the elementary 
teacher. 

Few experiences are more humbling than the appoint- 
ment of school teachers. The mass of laudatory papers 
which they invariably produce seems to indicate a level 
of moral excellence not often reached in common 
experience; and the imposing list of certificates, each 
one affirming plenary knowledge of some formidable 
science, suggests heights of intellectual attainment 
wholly beyond the range of the average school manager. 
He seems to presumptuously anticipate the saintly 
prerogative of “judging angels.” <A_ brief acquaintance 
with the competing prodigies relieves the depression 
which the catalogues of their qualifications inspired. 
Awe is replaced by amazement at their didactic 
courage. A perusal of the annual Code confirms 
this mental attitude. There are “obligatory subjects,” 
and class subjects, and specific subjects, the last two 
being styled ‘optional ’—rather oddly, since they are 
grant-earning, and therefore for most schools financially 
indispensable. However, the range of choice is immense : 
thus there are no less than twenty-six specific subjects 
named, and it is stated that ‘‘ any subject not mentioned ” 
may, “‘ if sanctioned by the Department, be taken as a 
specific subject.” The elementary school teacher is 
prepared, at the shortest possible notice, to take on the 
teaching of any of these subjects, from algebra todomestic 
science. The last, perhaps—though modestly counted 
with the other “ specific subjects ’’—represents a reaction 
in the public mind against the practically useless 
character of the education imparted in the 
elementary schools. It is explained in some detail 
in the Code, and its range is unquestionably wide. 
It includes lessons on materials used for food’ and 
clothing ; it teaches the rules of health, and the laws o 
cooking. Washing is formally admitted amongst the 
solemn “ subjects’ which so much irritate the Bishop of 
London. The Code concludes with instructions how to 
make ‘“ simple dishes ; ” and then, somewhat ominously, 
appends directions as to the treatment of ‘common 
ailments,”’ and the ‘‘management of a sick room.” It 
is clear that ‘‘my Lords” have a very definitely prac- 
tical purpose in teaching ‘‘ Domestic Economy ;” and 
it must be admitted that there is great need for such 
teaching as they project. The working classes suffer 
fearfully from dyspépsia, mainly caused by the 
infamous cooking .which is all their wives can 
manage. .Any: improvement in this direction would 
be .a great boon; but will the teachng of 
domestic economy -in the elementary schools effect 
this desirable’ end? It is difficult not to be 
sceptical. The certificated teachers may. be as com. 
petent as their.“ plant” is costly and elaborate ; but 
they teach under conditions which make any permanent 
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result precarious and improbable. They are rigidly 
limited in the matter of time, for the school hours, 
which are fixed by statute and cannot be increased, 
are already over-crowded. Every addition to the school 
curriculum means a reduction of work in other sub- 
jects. They teach classes, and can rarely bestow much 
personal care on individuals, though without such 
assistance real advance seems almost impossible. 
The children come from small, poor, often 
squalid homes, where they will find none of 
the material requisites for reproducing the successful 
experiments which they have admired, and perhaps 
understood, in the school “ kitchen.’’ The practical worth 
of this well meant effort to correct the characteristic 
defect of our system of popular education is, as learned 
persons say, “ problematic.” The old practice, which 
unhappily is now everywhere falling into desuetude, 
was much more effectual. Girls of the working classes 
very generally went into service, and learned in the 
households of the better-to-do those lessons of domestic 
management which afterwards secured the comfort of 
their own homes. Domestic service is now extremely un- 
popular with large sections of working people. They send 
their girls to the factories, where they earn more money 
and enjoy a larger liberty, but where do they learn 
the habits which qualify them for the tasks and duties 
of married life? Genuine technical training might 
with advantage find a larger place in our school 
system, at least in the industrial centres; but it is not 
easy to think that even the elementary school teachers, 
whom the training colleges turn out with such imposing 
qualifications, can give much useful training in 
‘cottage gardening” or the management of a dairy. 


MR. PITT.* 


OULD we consult the dead upon the judgments of 
the living, no one would protest more sarcasti- 
cally against his adoration as the founder of a school of 
Toryism than Mr. Pitt. He would say, in what seems 
to the down-at-heel stylist of to-day his pompous 
phraseology, ‘‘ My zeal for the ease and convenience of 
His Majesty of blessed memory, and my unfaltering 
exertions to save England and Europe from the 
domination of France, have been misinterpreted, 
whether wilfully or not it is useless now to determine, 
into a desire to resist those changes in the framework 
of our Constitution, and the administration of our 
public affairs, which the untoward turn of events 
alone retarded, and which, had my life been spared, it 
would have been my steady purpose to accomplish.” 
By Toryism we do not, of course, mean the nebulous 
Opportunism which has too often passed under the 
name of Conservatism, but the more virile school of 
politics, whose doctors were Eldon and Wellington. 
To hail Chatham’s son as the champion of Reaction 
and the father of Eldonism, is surely one of the 
unkindest freaks of posterity. Lord Chatham was 
not a Whig, he was a Radical, regarded as a 
dangerous innovator, if not a madman, by Whig 
magnificos like Newcastle and Rockingham.” To put 
down Whig corruption, to break the back of the 
Venetian oligarchy, to govern England neither by 
king ror nobles, but by himself leaning on public 
opinion, these were the political ideas of Lord 
Chatham, defeated by ill-health, and passed on 
religiously to his “loved William.” Mr. Pitt was 
never oblivious of the paternal tradition. Though his 
well-timed appeal to the constituencies in 1784 made 
him independent alike of the King and the great 
Revolution families, Mr. Pitt aimed a more deadly 
blow at the Lonsdales and the Hertfords by his bill 
to abolish the nomination boroughs. The Whig 
magnates ordered their nominees to throw out the Bill; 
but they could not throw out the Minister, in whom 
they recognised with a sigh their master. Foiled in 
his effort at parliamentary reform, in which 
he was half a’century ahead of his genera- 
tion, the disciple of Adam. Smith made an 


* “ Pitt: Some Chapters of His Life and Times.”” By the Right 
Hon, Edward Gibson, Lord Ashbourne. Longmans, Green and 
Co. 1898. 
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elaborate attempt to carry out, partially at all 
events, the principle of Free Trade. The commercial 
resolutions were defeated, as everyone knows, by a 
skilful combination of the Irish Parliament, which 
believed its independence threatened, with the English 
traders, who beheld their monopoly invaded. Nor did 
the reforming energy of the youthful Chancellor of the 
Exchequer stop here. He rescued our system of 
national finance from chaos; he made retrenchments 
everywhere ; he opened the national loans to public sub- 
scription, instead of allotting them at a discount to the 
supporters of Governtaent, as Lord North did ; he estab- 
lished the Sinking Fund, and though he made the 
mistake of providing tor it out of borrowed money instead 
of surplus revenue, he initiated a policy which a century 
later rapidly reduced the National Debt. Yet another 
item has to be added to the account of this fundator 
nostey of certain Tories. In 1801 Mr. Pitt resigned 
because the King would not assent to the admission of 
Catholics to Parliament, to prevent which Liverpool, 
Eldon, Wellington, and Peel riskeda revolution! Inshort, 
it is evident that had the French Revolution not occurred 
in 1789, or had Mr. Pitt lived until after the battle of 
‘Waterloo in 1815, the Reform Bill would have 
been passed ten or twelve years earlier, and Mr. 
Pitt would have been famous, not as the great 
Tory Minister, but as an advanced financial and 
political reformer. The French Revolution, however, 
did occur, and Burke, with the irresistible impetus of 
genius, swept the nation before him in his rush upon 
Jacobinism. Mr. Pitt was obliged to follow—coldly and 
reluctantly at first, for he hated the violence and 
excitability of Burke; then, when he realised what 
Buonapartism meant, he threw into the struggle the 
whole strength of his patient and fearless nature. He 
died with his work half done, believing himself beaten 
by his enemy, and backed by a frantically con- 
servafive nation. But, though baffled by circum- 
stances, Mr. Pitt, like Disraeli, was always faithful to the 
ideals of his youth—to borrow Bagehot’s witty saying, 
he never became a Pittite. 

A want of imagination has exaggerated the feat of 
leading the House of Commons at the age of 
twenty-three. In a modern House of Commons the 
thing would be physically impossible. The competitors 
are too numerous and too highly trained ; the indispen- 
sable knowledge too various for a boy to possess. In 
truth, the Union at Oxford or Cambridge to-day would be 
amore critical and far better informed assembly than 
was the House of Commons at the end of the last 
century. Sir George Trevelyan relates with admiration 
how Charles Fox would sit up all night gambling 
and drinking at Newmarket, ride up to town, and roll 
in to the House of Commons just in time to make 
a speech of which he had not prepared a word. Why 
such performances should excite the enthusiasm of the 
most painstaking statesman of modern times we do not 
know ; but anyway, such a Leader of Opposition could 
give no serious trouble to Mr. Pitt. If Fox knew little, 
Sheridan knew less, and Burke, who knew everything, 
had no weight with the House. North was dexterous 
and experienced; but he was lazy, had lost his 
character, and quickly faded out of politics. As time 
went on a powerful Opposition was organised; but we 
are speaking of the men by whom Mr. Pitt wasconfronted 
at the time when he assumed the lead. The volume of 
business to be got through was wonderfully small. 
Mr. Pitt was First Lord of the Treasury and Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and tells us that he did 
not require a private secretary. The amount of the 
estimates in his first Budget was only £16,900,000, 
Yet when everything has been discounted, it. has 
to be said that Mr. Pitt’s parliamentary sagacity 
and self-control were almost, like much else about 
him, superhuman. They could not have been ex- 
perience; they were very like transmitted instinct. 
He displayed this extraordinary faculty of judgment 
twice at the very outset of hiscareer. Mr. Pitt’s refusal 
to form a Government after the fall of Lord Shelburne 
was followed by the coalition of Fox and North; his 
persistence in carrying on his own Government in face 
of a‘hostile House of Commons was rewarded by the 
majority at the General Election of 1784. Thus this 
raw lad seemed to know by instinct two of the best 
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moves in the political game—to let your adversary 
ruin himself, and to show the public what you can do. 
It is easy to criticise by the light of modern science 
Mr. Pitt’s rather primitive war policy, and a great War 
Minister he certainly was not. But the long, gaunt 
figure riding about the Dover Downs in a colonel’s 
uniform, accompanied by his niece, kept up the 
nation’s heart. Perhaps Mr. Pitt’s fame must rest on the 
rock on which Mr. Gladstone’s was most deservedly 
wrecked—the union of Ireland with Great Britain. It 
is interesting to note that Lord Rosebery condemns 
Lord Fitzwilliam as unsparingly as Lord Ashbourne, 
while Mr. Gladstone held him up to the admiration of 
the world in the debates of 1886. The legislative 
union of the United Kingdom, and the applica- 
tion for the first time of the methods of honest and 
regular business to government, are Pitt’s greatest 
achievements. 

It is not agreeable to turn from the Minister to the 
man. Fox was a good fellow, and Burke, with all his 
Irish extravagance, was thoroughly lovable. But who 
can saythe same of Mr. Pitt? Did anyone call him Will 
or Billy—to his face, that is, for when his friend Dundas 
was cordemned by the casting vote of Speaker Abbott, 
the Opposition crowded round “to see how Billy Pitt 
iooked!” Wilberforce says that in private life Mr. Pitt 
was the wittiest man he knew. If this was so, it is 
curious that while the witticisms of Chesterfield, of 
George Selwyn, of Fox, of Sheridan, of Wilkes have 
come down to us in a tolerable state of preservation, 
there is not on record a single good saying of Mr. Pitt. 
Considering the romantic incidents of his career, the 
Pitt literature is strangely dull. Lord Stanhope’s 
Life is tedious, as is the Rose Correspondence. 
Lord Rosebery’s little book is charming, but the charm 
is in the writer, not the subject. Lord Ashbourne’s 
volume is valuable, but its interest lies in the chapters 
on Irish history. Like all boys educated privately, Pitt 
grew up a shy man, and, as sometimes happens, 
public life only intensified his shyness. We are told 
that he managed his reserve, like Parnell, to overawe 
his followers. But it was worse than that: Pitt’s self- 
absorption was downright selfishness and indifference 
to others. Bentham declares that he once went out 
riding with Mr. Pitt at Bowood, and, being mounted on 
a dangerous horse (possibly the philosopher was an 


indifferent rider), called to the politician to slacken 


his pace. He did so, “but with an unchanged 
countenance, and without dropping a word of interest or 
kindness.” Self-centred silence may be heroic, but it 
is not amusing. Then, he had an exasperating in- 
ability to state a fact in a few words. Take his 
celebrated and only flirtation with Miss Eleanor Eden. 
It is obvious that on reflection Mr. Pitt came to the con- 
clusion that he ought not to marry, either on account of 
his health or his debts, or both. But he was too proud 
to tell Lord Auckland so, and Lord Ashbourne presents 
us with two long, tortuous, and ambiguous letters, the 
substance of which might have been put in six lines. 
When he wanted to turn his indolent brother out of the 
Admiralty, instead ot saying so, he sends ‘‘ verbosa et 
grandis epistola”’ full of mysterious hints. To Mr. Pitt we 
owe the habit of making long speeches, which happily 
Lord Salisbury, Lord Rosebery, and Mr. Balfour 
are discontinuing. Much has been made of his 
pecuniary disinterestedness. To our way of thinking, 
he had better have taken the Clerkship of the Pells, 
with its £3,000 a year, and paid his bills as he went 
along. It illustrates the change of manners that Fox 
cheerfully supported the motion to pay Mr. Pitt’s debts to 
the tune of £40,000, while he strenuously opposed, in 
company with Windham and others, the motion to erect 
€@ monument in Westminster Abbey to this “ excellent 
Upon a somewhat similar motion being 
made by Mr. Gladstone on the death of Lord Beacons- 
field, Mr. Labouchere was the only opponent, and the 
House would not hear him. The motion respecting 
Mr. Gladstone’s funeral and monument was proposed 
by Mr. Balfour, seconded by Sir William Harcourt, 
and carried without a dissentient. 
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THE POINTS OF AN OX. 


Y taste and tradition Christmas fare includes the 
roast beef. The baron of beef decorates the 
Royal sideboard at this season; kindly-disposed 
persons make presents of beef to their poorer neigh- 
bours, and the savour of fat stock shows has not 
quite departed from amongst us. The recent Smith- 
field show was thronged with visitors day after day, 
but how many of them understood anything of what 
they saw? They walked round the Agricultural Hall, 
and saw the winners of the cups of this or that breed ; 
but they would indeed be puzzled to account for the 
preference given to one animal over another. To the 
untrained eye one beast looks very like another, just as 
one hound in a pack, or one sheep in a flock, appears 
undistinguishable from its fellows; but to the judges 
of cattle one steer, or ox is as distinct from its neigh- 
bours as is one man from another, and when the 
different classes parade in the show-ring, the question 
of points is ever present. Before the steer or ox comes 
into the market as dead meat there are two people 
who are immediately concerned, the breeder and 
the butcher, and the institution of the butchers’ 
classes at different shows might lead. one to 
suppose that their interests are antagonistic, but 
such is not the case. Be the breed what it may, 
there are certain well-defined points which apply to all 
animals, and this circumstance explains the apparent 
anomaly of judges having to decide between the rival 
claims of the winners of breed cups. The form of horns 
and the position of the ears may vary slightly in different 
breeds ; but in animals kept for beef production there 
are many points which are of universal application, 
and it will be seen how much the breeder and the 
butcher agree. Where they come into conflict is on 
the question of fat, for a superabundance of fat, such 
as is seen on some show animals, causes loss to the 
butcher. 

In the case of meat-producing beasts, the breeder 
desires not an.excessive amount of bone and the maxi- 
mum of flesh ; and this exactly squares with the require- 
mentsof the butcher. Thelegs of a steer are about the 
least valuable parts of his body, shins and legs of beet, 
the former the fore and the latter the hind limbs, being 
required only for stock and a few made dishes of an 
inferior sort, consequently the breeder endeavours to 
breed his animal as near the ground as possible, and so 
long as the legs are equal to supporting the weight 
of a well-fleshed carcase, the owner is satisfied. To 
thoroughly appreciate, however, the points to which 
effect is given by judges, one should have a smattering 
of the butcher’s and the housewife’s knowledge. 
Except to the cattle show judge the head maiters 
little ; but from a show point of view it must be broad 
between the eyes, and, if one may except some of the 
polled breeds, flat across the crown—the animal 
should have what is known in cattle circles as a 
‘‘masculine” head. From the neck to a point along 
the back where a perpendicular line would fall at the 
rear of the foreleg, the meat is not of much account, 
being what is known as ‘‘chucks,” that is to say common 
pieces. The body of a beast should be as nearly as 
possible a parallelogram, a feature which the old 
artists were careful to bear in mind, for if the 
picture of the Durham ox be looked at, the painter 
apparently drew two straight lines—one for the upper 
side and one for the lower side of the body, which, for 
the purposes of the butcher, is divided by imaginary 
lines to represent the various joints into which the 
carcase may he cut. As, therefore, the ‘ prime 
cuts” are, as a seaman would say, abaft the foreleg, 
it follows that the body should be both long 
and deep, while, in order that as much meat 
as possible may be produced, the back should be 
broad, indicating well-sprung ribs, while the hook 
bones must never be seen above the line of the back. 
In all animals, from the racehorse to the hunter—and, 


_in the olden days, the working oxen—shoulders we!l 


placed, have always been a point not to be overlooked, 
and the cattle show judge of to-day bears this in mind 
when making his notes, and is careful to see that a 
prize winner’s shoulders lie well over the ribs, so that 
the depression behind them, just where the g rth line 
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is found, should not be too pronounced. From the 
hind quarters the housewife draws not a little of her 
supplies, and so both the judge and the butcher attach 
much importance tocheir being not only lengthy but well- 
furnished with flesh, while both again require the 
thighs to be broad and thick, and the inner thigh or 
“‘twist,’’ as it is sometimes called, full and large, while 
the flanks must be full and deep. 

There is an old Spanish proverb to the effect that he 
who would ride a perfect mule must go afoot, and, 
similarly, he who desires to see a perfect beast had 
better stay away from cattle shows. One animal may 
show a slight failing in one or two points and be 
super-excellent in others, while another may be of 
greater evenness all round without either the faults or 
superlatively good points of the other, and it is for the 
judge to say which combination of points makes, in his 
opinion, the best beast. It is because opinions differ 
on the question of combination that an exhibit which 
wins at one show is at another beaten by something 
else, to which it was on the first occasion ranked 
superior, and when opinions vary in this manner the 
judging is sometimes said to be bad; though, as 
a matter of fact, there is much less reversal of 
form in the case of cattle than with horses. The 
judge, however, has yet something more to look 
at before he makes up his mind about the prize list. 
The skin must “handle” well; that is to say, it 
should be moderately thick, fine, and movable—there 
must be no feeling of hardness to the hand, while the 
hair should be abundant, covering ail parts well, and 
must not be found in patches. Judges always attach 
great importance to the excellence of the skin, and 
rightly so, inasmuch as it plays an important part in 
covering and protecting the flesh, while it is at the 
same time an absorbing, secreting, and excreting 
medium. Nor is colour to be entirely overlooked, as 
in the case of a shorthorn, for example, it should not 
be a bright red, as that is held to denote softness, 
nor black, which is supposed to indicate im- 
purity, although at the same time the objectionable 
black or dark noses have been the characteristic of some 
famous and highly-prized strains. It will thus be 
seen that, with so many points to attend to, and 
several have not been mentioned as too minute in 
detail, the duty of a judge is no sinecure; but men 
who are having cattle under their eye every day take 
in an animal’s merits almost at a glance, though in a 
very close contest the victory may turn upon some 
exceedingly small detail. Breeders necessarily know 
the points of a beast, and their endeavour is to breed 
stock which shall be approved, a task in which 
there is room for much judgment. It frequently 
happens that some bull which would not be 
deemed good enough to win prizesin good com- 
pany gets excellent stock, and this sometimes happens 
in the case of bone, as the sire may be too coarse in 
that respect; but it may be a set-off to deficient 
bone, which shows a tendency to diminished size. 
As mentioned in a previous article on Christmas 
cattle, early maturity is a matter of great importance, 
and some strains mature more quickly than others. 
Of this a curious instance is on record. Two beasts 
of different families met at three, four, and five years 
old. One of them was successful on the two first 
occasions, but at five years old the other was placed 
first, a victory which showed that it was not a 
profitable. beast, since it was not at its best until 
comparatively late in life. , 

These are some of the matters which render the 
breeding of cattle such a fascinating pursuit to those 
who have the necessary time and money, and of course 
a taste for country life and stock raising. In spite of 
bad times and agricultural depression, breeders are 
found not to relax their efforts to produce the best 
stock, and it is-eminently satisfactory to find their 
judgment confirmed by the decision of the judges in 
the show-ring. It may be taken as a general rule that 
a breeder's beast is also, so far as points are concerned, 
a butcher’s beast, the recognised points of an animal 
tending to indicate good flesh; it is in the matter of 
condition only that the two come into conflict, the 
hitcher not being anxious superabundance of 
fat. 
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EUROPE AND THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 


Arakt from the political issues involved in the 
reopening of the Nicaragua Canal question, there 
are important engineering and commercial considerations 
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to be weighed. Is the project practicable? What will 
it cost? What are its prospects? Will the undertaking 
attract trade to itself and pay on a commercial basis? 
It is known that the United States Committee on the 
question has come to a decision on two points—(1) that 
the project of a canal joining the Atlantic and Pacific by 
what is commonly known as the Nicaragua route is 
entirely feasible and practical, presenting no engineering 
problems which cannot be met; and (2) that the cost 
can be presented, with a fair degree of mathematical 
exactness, allowing for excavation, construction, and all 
other items. 

A glance at the map will show that the existence of a 
ship canal between the two Americas, whether it be by 
way of Panama or Nicaragua, will create a new ocean 
highway, and must of necessity cause a certain disloca- 
tion of existing trade routes. But the dislocation is 
scarcely likely to be so serious as the advocates of such 
an undertaking have, by a bewildering mass of figures, 
endeavoured to prove. In coming to this conclusion 
there are several points to be kept in mind. ‘There is, 
for one thing, the actual distance to be saved on the 
voyage between the great markets of the: world and 
Europe. We say ‘and Europe” because for one thing 
we are in Europe and are concerned in the matter, 
regarded commercially, only for its bearing upon Europe, 
and because, for another thing, the canal will have 
to depend mainly upon Europe for its revenue. 
North American trade is mainly with Europe, and 
though the waterway will stimulate American trade in 
the East, the increase in that direction will at the best be 
very gradual, and must for many years be inappreciable. 
Taking Liverpool as the basis for comparison for 
European ports as being about the nearest of conse- 
quence to Nicaragua, we find that in only one case— 
that of New Zealand—is the distance in favour of 
Nicaragua when the comparison is made with Suez, and 
in only three cases—those of New Zealand, Shanghai, 
and Yokohama—when it is made with the Cape. Of 
the representative centres, four are nearer to New York 
by way of Suez and three by way of the Cape, thus :— 


New York to Via Cape. Via Suez. Via Nicaragua. 
Bombay 12,460 8,120 14,700 
Colombo 12,260 8,610 14,200 
Calcutta 13,780 9,830 14,100 
Singapore 14,060 9,920 12,700 


To claim, therefore, that British and other European 
trade with the East and with Australasia will be diverted 
in large part to the Nicaragua Canal as soon as it shall 
be opened is ridiculous ; and what America has to gain 
is not at all apparent. We have been told of enormous 
developments in the Pacific which must inevitably 
follow the opening. But is the canal to thrive on the 
trade of Yokohama, Shanghai, and New Zealand? 
European steamers seldom get full cargoes for the 
first two of these ports—they have to call at Mediter- 
ranean ports, at Colombo, and at Singapore to set down 
and take up freight. But we have the Californian wheat 
trade, the Chilian nitrate trade, and the considerable 
trade on the homeward run from the Colonies, much of 
which is now carried, in steam as well as sailing 
vessels, by way of Cape Horn! It might possibly 
pay to bring wheat cargoes thrcugh the - canal, 
though the dues and the cost of towing for a 
distance of 169 miles must be powerful deterrents. 
The nitrate ships will save 2,000 milés—say twenty days 
at the outside—and no one who knows the low rates of 
freight on this cargo and the nature of the ships carrying 
it will suppose for a moment that the cost of maintenance 
for three weeks will be in excess of the canal charges. 
When the project was last before the public the 
canal. company put forward three. schedules of com- 
merce in its ‘alleged relations ‘to the waterway. 
The ‘entirely tributary” amounts to 5,333,415 
tons, which appear to be tons of weight and not 
ship tons; the “largely tributary” is. 2,526,542 tons, 
and the “partially tributary” is 262,136 tons. This 
makes an imposing aggregate of 8,122,093 tons. But 
of the “entirely tributary,’ 1,911,433 tons consist of 
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nitrates and guanos from Chili. Most of this must be 
thrown ‘out. - It is giving the canal the benefit of all 
doubts to say that it might get 3,784,300 tons of this first 
schedule... The distances given above show that of the 
“largely tributary” and the “partially tributary” very 
small portions will ever pass through the canal, 
and they may be left out of count altogether. 
The examples of the Baltic and Manchester Ship Canals 
prove that, even when there is a manifest advantage, 
trade has a way of sticking in the older channels. Is it 
to be supposed that it will be diverted when there is 
either no advantage at all or when the extra cost 
entailed nullifies it completely? It would be very easy 
to enlarge upon these matters which we have referred to 
in brief, but space will not permit. Let anyone, who 
feels disposed to doubt these conclusions, look at a map of 
the world on Mercator’s projection and see for himself 
where the populated quarters are and the great markets. 
And when he talks again about the tremendous develop- 
ments that are to take place in Pacific trade, perhaps he 
will inform us where they are to come from. 

Various estimates of the cost of completing the 
Nicaragua Canal have been put forward. The Mallory 
report gave the figure as the equivalent of £13,000,000, 
and the Morgan report as £ 20,000,000. The Manchester 
Canal of thirty-five miles cost over £15,000,000, and the 
Suez Canal of ninety-nine miles, including the lakes, cost 
about £20,000,000. There were engineering problems 
which added to the cost of the first of these. In the case 
of the second, the problems were, from an engineering 
point of view, of the simplest kind, involving merely 
an open cut upon and between the levels. The 
Nicaragua Canal is to have twenty-six and a half miles 
of excavation, twenty-one and a half miles of basins con- 
structed by means of dams of extraordinary dimensions in 
a country where more rain falls in two months than falls 
here in twelve, and 121 miles of river navigation, partly 
artificial ; it will have six locks to carry navigation over 
a divide 11oft. high, besides all the dams and embank- 
ments necessary to afford slack water. If the cost 
prove to be double the estimate of the Morgan Com- 
mittee, few experts will be surprised. The rainfall at 
Georgetown is seldom lower than 2o00in. per annum, 
and sometimes it reaches 300in. It increases as you 
go back from the Gulf of Mexico to the interior 
tablelands. The line of the canal for twenty-three 
miles from Lock No. 1 t@uthe «dam across the 
San Juan River crosses the dfatmage of this country 
of tremendous rainfall. Thirty-three miles of the canal 
are a succession of cuts and reservoir embankments. It 
is asserted by good authorities who have covered the 
ground that for these and other great works suitable 
masonry materials cannot be found in the vicinity. The 
facings of the locks would probably have to be brought 
from the United States. There is not even earth suit- 
able for embankments, and they would have to be built 
of the loose rock from the cuts. In all there will be 
eight or nine miles of dams and embankments (they are 
the same thing) ranging from 2oft. to 7oft. high, and 
there will be three miles of spillways. At the great 
*‘divide’”’ cut there will be 10,000,000 cubic yards of 
excavation, of which 3,000,000 yards will be in surface 
soil and decomposed lava, and seven millions in solid 
lava or indurated or consolidated beds of volcanic ashes. 
These materials will not admit of the walls of the canal 
being anywhere near as vertical as is proposed. No 
doubt for America’s purposes the undertaking will be 
valuable even at the vast outlay that will be entailed, 
and if America is prepared to spend the money, and 
can arrange the political issues, she will get some 
benefit, but not as a commercial venture Then 
again there is the question for America to consider of 
guarding the canal in view of a possible war. The 
War Department at Washington sent Captain Scriven 
to study the Nicaragua route from a military point of 
view, and he reported that ‘it would be mere folly to 
trust the defence of the canal to the navy alone,” He 
went so far as to give details of the number and nature 
of the fortifications that would have to be maintained on 
the isthmus in order to guard it. He anticipated the 
feat of the ‘“‘ Merrimac” at Santiago, and pointed out 
that a ship sunk across either entrance would prevent 
any use of the canal in the transfer of the Atlantic fleet 
to the Pacific or the Pacific flect to the Atlantic. 
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: THE QUICK-FIRING GUN. 
Tre re-armament of our field artillery with quick- 
firing guns is the military topic of the hour. 
Undoubtedly we must ‘have them, if for no other 
reason than that France and Germany are already 
thus armed, while the other great, and minor powers, 
too, for that matter, are being supplied. The Boers 
in the Transvaal can boast of several such batteries, 
and so can some of the South American Republics. 
Clearly it is not creditable for England to be left 
behind; but at the same time the language 
which has been used with reference to the situa- 
tion is occasionally highly exaggerated and rheto- 
rical. In the first place, it is pretty certain 
that neither the new French or German guns are 
satisfactory. Failures abroad are hushed up far more 
successfully than they are with us, and the tendency 
is rather to make the most than the least of national 
armaments and equipments. With us it is the other 
way ; we are usually shown the very seamiest side of 
our military possessions. Again, the general public is 
not unnaturally prone to confuse quick-firing with 
machine guns. The former term, however, applies 
only to weapons which are loaded by hand, while the 
latter are “ fed” by machinery automatically. In the 
one case there must be a certain delay while 
fuzes are set and the projectile and charges are 
inserted in the bore; in the other, the stream of fire 
is absolutely uninterrupted, and flows with the ease 
and rapidity of a hose-pipe. But machine guns for 
land service are limited to those of rifle calibre only, 
and we can never hope to see effective shells ‘‘ pumped” 
(to adopt the picturesque language in vogue) from our 
field batteries by means of them. We are far from 
wishing to disparage or depreciate the new guns. On 
the contrary, we are prepared to urge their adoption 
by the Government with all the force at our command ; 
but the frightful pictures drawn by imaginative 
journalists of slaughter to follow in their train are 
quite too highly coloured. To obtain good effect at 
ranges of considerably over a mile guns must not only 
be carefully laid and fuses adjusted with precision, 
but the distance to the target must have been 
gauged and established by a series of trial shots. 
The mere discharge of many shells in a given direction 
will not yield a harvest, and the expenditure of every 
shell is a matter for consideration. Gun ammunition 
is so heavy and bulky that its supply is not an easy 
problem. The gunner, however rapidly his weapon 
may be able to shoot, must always therefore be 
circumspect as to how he avails himself of its powers, 
and when he is engaged in the morning will have an 
eye to the evening or to the next day. We shall not, 
therefore, in all probability, witness tremendous 
outbursts of fire, except at rare intervals, and the 
artillery engagement in its early stages will proceed 
in a great measure much as usual, whether quick-firing 
guns are in useornot. But a difficulty even greater 
than ammunition supply hampers the introduction of 
the new weapons. To develop their full powers 
it is essential that recoil be all but completely 
eliminated. It is perfectly feasible to do this on board 
ship, even if violent strains are thus thrown on the 
whole fabric of the smaller vessels. A man can fire 
what on shore would be classed as a field gun by means 
of a shoulder-piece, just as he would arifle. He can 
keep his eye close up to the sight, can follow his target, 
and choose his own time to fire almost as though he 
handled a little Maxim The conditions are widely 
difterert for the gunner on shore. He cannot screw 
a field gun to the earth, and some device must be 
adopted to obtain some measure of stability for it. 
Therefore the new guns are equipped with spades 
under the carriage, which dig deeply into the soil 
at the first discharge. If they dig deeply enough 
the. backward movement of the carriage can bs 
arrested, but a host of other evils are promptly 
called into life. The whole system is strained and 
jarred, and the strength of every rivet tested. Some 
means of alleviating the violent shock has to be sough’, 
and when it is discovered. it means extra weight. To dco 


with fewer shells or lighter carriages is impossib!e, or 
nearly so, and thus mobility suffers. 


Such are the 
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troubles that beset a gun constructor, but there are 
many more besides, which, being somewhat technical, 
need not here be discussed. We indicate these things 
not to disparage quick-firing guns, but to place before 
our readers some notion of the considerations which 
govern the problem. And having stated the case thus 
we have something both reassuring and encouraging to 
add. Great as are the difficulties, they have been over- 
come. It is possible to produce a gun carriage of 
adequate strength and stability, and yet not exceeding 
the limits of weight which must be respected. Our 
carriage department is in the most capable of hands, 
and we may have confidence in the measures which 
have been originated in it. It is no longer necessary 
to urge re-armament forward by pressure from without. 
It will come, and, we trust, come quickly, and when it 
does come it is most probable that the advantages 
which will accrue from delay will be some compensa- 
tion for the anxiety and doubt our initial unreadiness 
may have caused. But behind re-armament, which is 
assured, lurks a further neec. It is as important to 
supply as to shoot, and the best gun is useless when no 
shot is left in the locker. Therefore we must regret 
that a greater effort was not made to represent ammuni- 
tion columns during the late manceuvres, and it is to be 
hoped that the deficiencies then evident do not repre- 
sent any oversight of those responsible. Expense was 
probably the cause of the absence of larger columns ; 
but expense must no longer be allowed to stand in 
the way. It is probable that with quick-firing 
guns the expenditure of ammunition will be greater 
than it has been heretofore, and provision must be made 
to meet the demand. The work connected with the 
ammunition does not appeal to officers as does that in 
the fighting line, and the “train” takes naturally a 
secondary place in the estimation of soldiers. But, for 
all that, its interests must not be neglected, and no army 
not well organised and found as regards it can be termed 
efficient. it may be more popular, more plausible, to 
quote guns and battalions added to our forces; but it 
is illogical to bring them into existence unless at the 
same time we give them the means of sustaining life. 
When we build ships we design coal bunkets and 
magazines as well as turrets and cannon. Field 
guns and rifles without ammunition will serve but 
as trophies to the enemy. Therefore, when we 
have obtained our new guns, we must see to it 
that behind them there are ammunition columns 
and parks which will enable them to utilise to the full 
the powers with which modern ingenuity has endowed 
them. When this condition is fulfilled we shall indeed 
have added immensely to our fighting power, and need 
have no fear as to the issue when our batteries next 
face those of an opponent. Until, however, more 
attention is paid to the system of supply, and waggons 
carrying reserve ammunition make their appearance in 
due proportion at exercises and manceuvres, we may 
fail to get the most even from our existing guns. 


TWO PANTOMIMES. 


Full many Panto’s truly there have been, 

But this the best of all is, I do ween. 

Each one is always better than the last, 

And Mr. Collins has himself surpass’d 

In Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves. 

And yet, somehow (to say so me it grieves !) 

I can’t with truth declare I much enjoyed it— 
3ut don’t suppose I mean you should avoid it! 
The fault’s my own, and, for that reason very, 
I'd best own up and bid you a!l be merry! 

If I myself don’t like this Pantomime, 

Live and let live, boys !—it is all the same! 
To Drury Old, I’m certain, when you go, you— 


oh J have written quite enough to show you, 
reader, how fearfuily I have been haunted by 
the rhymjng iambics in ‘‘ Ali Baba” at Drury Lane, 
and in * Dick Whittington” at the Adelphi. In point 
of rhythm my lines are perhaps superior to them, but I 
think I have managed to suggest the kind of order in 
which the words come tripping. and also the level of 
humour and sense above which they seldom rise. 
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Why, I ask, have not Mr. Collins and Mr. Barrett 
discarded the old convention, and had their ‘‘ books” 
written in prose? Limping along in the rusty 
manacles of versification, their poor librettists cannot 
give a display, as they might otherwise, of sprinting 
wit or soaring fantasy. If these two managers are 
so deeply in love with tradition, why have they 
in many other respects set it quite cynically at 
naught? Why have they banished the two ballerine 
who used to flit and posture so formally. when I -was 
little ? That tip-toe, those raven locks, closely banded, 
that stiff frame of horizontal muslin, the glitter of that 
fixed smile—why, and to what limbo, have they been 
expelled? Howis it that the subject of the Trans- 
formation Scene is not as, to the best of my memory, 
it always was in bygone years, ‘‘ The Birth of the 
Convolvulus,” with stolid, serried rows of girls in 
white slowly rising over similar rows of girls in pink ? 
And why, before the scene is shifted, are not 
the lights lowered whilst “ clown and pantaloon 
tumble on, joppling and grimacing, seen very 
faintly in that indecisive twilight?” Above all, 
why is not the story presented to us with the 
old completeness and clear simplicity? At Drury 
Lane one finds but obscure, disjointed fragments of 
“Ali Baba” cast into a blaze of brute splendour and 
topical burlesque. The story itself has practically 
vanished. This must be a terrible shock for those 
critics who hold up their hands in horror at the 
dramatist’s mutilation of literary masterpieces. But I 
am not one of those critics. A bad version of a good 
book does not, after all, harm literature: the book 
itself remains as it was. Nor, for that matter, 
are my susceptibilities wounded by any burlesque, 
however extravagant, of «a famous classic. Il 
see nothing incongruous in laughing at what 
one reverences. For instance, a really good parody 
of a classic can be written only by someone who 
loves, and be appreciated only by those who love, the 
original. However, the question here is not of parody, 
but of burlesque, which is another thing. ‘* Dido in 
the Dumps,” an 1840 burlesque, which I read lately 
with some enjoyment, did not make me fume for Vergil’s 
sake, nor did ‘“* Faust Up to Date,” nor even the late 
Mr. Wills’ version, undermine my deep admiration for 
Goethe’s masterpiece. (True, I do not know German ; 
but then, if it were necessary to have read 
all the masterpieces which one loves, reverences, 
and frequently extols, what a stampede there 
would be among the critics!) It was not, then, 
any feeling for the sacrosanctity of the ‘“ Arabian 
Nights’ that caused my discontent at Drury Lane. It 
was merely that “ Ali Baba” is such an amusing story, 
always so effective when it is set forth simply on the 
stage, that I wished to see it again on the stage, even 
more than I wished to be dazzled by dresses or con- 
vulsed by topical satire. Alas! the spirit of the time 
forbids Mr. Collins to let the story be set forth in the old 
way. Even Mr. Oscar Barrett has succumbed almost un- 
reservedly to the new influence. In his ‘“‘ Cinderella,” two 
or three years ago, the story was set forth quite simply. 
I thought then (and no doubt he thought) that he had 
inaugurated a new era in pantomime—or rather that 
he had reinaugurated the old era, with certain chaste 
improvements. I was wrovg. The experiment seems 
to have been abandoned, for ‘* Dick Whittington” has 
been done very differently from ‘‘ Cinderella.” Erst 
an apostle of Kefinement. Mr. Barrett now truckles tu 
the “ giddy vulgar,’’\and his new pantomime is tarred 
all over—or, if you like, emblazoned—with the brush 
of the music-halls. A sad surrender is Mr. Barrett’s, 
and none, I am sure, deployes it so bitterly as he. lor 
him, who in -his..day has sounded the depths of 
Refinement, it “must indeed be terrible to sit 
nightly in the conductor’s chair, face to face 
with so much that he despises utterly. In vain 
has he inserted in the “book” quotations from what 
Sir Walter Besant, the Rev. Dr. Lysons, and other 
gentlemen have written about Old London; in vain 
does he rest his eye on the quaint old gables and 
mullions which are the refined setting of his panto- 
mime; all in vain, when his ears are incessantly assailed 
by sounds, his eyes by sights which smack of nothing 
but the Halls. One knows that the fiddlers arcund 
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him see his either profile suffused with blushes, and 
that, although he wields his baton jauntily, he would 
turn away from the stage were he not afraid to face 
those for whose innate Refinement he has ceased to cater. 
I am quick to admit that. the story of the play 
is better set forth at the Adelphi than at Drury Lane. 
So much may be accounted to Mr. Barrett for righteous- 
ness. But, unfortunately, the story of ‘* Dick Whitting- 
ton” is not, in my opinion, a good subject for a panto- 
mime. It is altogether toolugubriousa story. A youth 
of'excellent character is falsely accused of theft. Aided 
by his cat, he manages to escape from confinement. He 
takes, to the high-road, leaving behind him the tacit 
admission of guilt. On Highgate Hill, that depressing 
spot, he sinks down on a stone and dreams that he is to 
be Lord Mayor of London. This horrible and vulgar 
destiny haunts him throughout his chequered career, till, 
at last, itisactually fulfilled. Itisa powerful story, I admit; 
a story that grips one with its relentless, inevitable 
progression. But it is too sombre, too morbid for a 
pantomime. After all, life is not all gloom and tragedy— 
there is plenty of sunshine in the world. Dame Nature 
is not a neurotic pessimist—she gives us happy endings 
as often as not. And why should the dramatist go 
deliberately out of his way to intensify the darker side 
of our human lot? One does not go to a theatre to be 
harrowed, but to laugh and make merry and be on 
good terms with things in general. Such, at least, is 
my view. And so, afterall, perhaps it is just as well 
that Mr. Barrett has lightened the plot of his panto- 
mime with ‘variety business.” ‘ Ali Baba,” on the 
other hand, is a very cheerful and pretty romance, and 
I am disappointed that Mr. Collins did not rely more 
on it. 

It may be interesting to consider why in a modern 
pantomime the story is so deliberately neglected—is 
preserved, indeed, merely as a thread to connect the 
turns of an infinite variety show, The children of my 
day loved to follow the plot of apantomime. We knew 
ali the stories—‘‘ Jack and the Beanstalk,’ ‘ Blue 
Beard,” and the rest—and it was marvellous to have 
the heroes of our hearts actually incarnate before 
us, to see them performing there the deeds for which 
they were famous in the nursery. We watched them 
with breathless interest. Well, technically, panto- 
mimes are still intended for children. And they are 
different from what they were simply because 
children are different also. In recent years all the 
conditions of childhood have been changed: children 
have been, so to say, ‘discovered,’ and are now 
regarded by their elders as very delightful companions. 
The children of my period lived -all, day (except for an 
hour or two before dinner) in the nursery. ‘There, as 
also in their walks, they had only each other for com- 
panions, their nurse for mentor, (and the nurse of that 
period was a quite simple creature, who had never 
been to a Board School). In fact, children were 
left very much more to themselves than they are 
now, and wvere, therefore, very much more childish 
They were a primitive race, and their folklore—very 
real to them—was in the stories of ‘‘ Jack the Giant 
Killer,” ‘‘ Blue Beard,” and the rest, which were told 
to them again and again by .their. nurse. I doubt 
whether the modern nurse,’fresh° from the Seventh 
Standard, even remembers these simple tales. But if 
she does, that would not affect my argument. The 
nurse is no longer an important element in children’s 
lives, inasmuch as children are no longer confined to the 
nursery, but spend most of their time in the drawing- 
room or dining-room—wherever their elders may be. 
At all hours their elders wish to be delighted or 
touched by their childish ways. The sad thing is, that 
the...more time children spend with their doating 
elders, the more surely diminish those-very qualities 
which are their charm. Inevitably, tney become more 
and more sophisticated, less and less easily pleased by 
the things that ought to please them. The other night, 
at Drury Lane, I observed with interest the demeanour 
of three pretty little children—two girls and a boy, the 
oldest about nine years old—who were sitting near me 
in a box on the pit-tier, The antics of the huge parrot 
and of the horse, which would have enchanted me at 
their age, did not raise a smile on their faces. On the 
other hand, they seemed to be interested in the dancing, 
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and when a man came on, masked in the image of 
Captain Dreyfus, they applauded with muchvigour. The 
references to Mr. Hooley and to the German Emperor 
made them laugh outright, but their attention wandered 
palpably whilst the story itself was proceeding; and, 
as soon as the harlequinade was ushered in, they rose 
spontaneously and looked for their wraps. Their 
accompanying parents, I thought, seemed rather 
loth to go, and cast wistful glances at the clown. 
They, I am sure, would have enjoyed the old-fashioned 
kind of pantomime as thoroughly as their children 
would have been bored by it. Fifteen years ago, the 
grown-up people who took their children to Drury 
Lane sat through the performance only for their 
children’s sake, sat there with an abstracted gaze or, 
at most, a faint smile of tolerance. But that, 
of course, was before the present cult for children 
had been invented, before grown-up people had 
discovered the mine of pleasure that lies for them in the 
study of childish things. Now, since the new kind 
of pantomime is less calculated to please the modern 
adult than would bea revival of the old kind, how am I 
to account for the fact that so many grown-up people now 
go to Drury Lane on their own account? I suppose 
it is because the vogue of the Music Halls has grown so 
stupendously in recent years, creating a general demand. 
Grown-up people, going to Drury Lane, get in one 
evening all that they could get in two consecutive 
evenings spent at the Empire and the Tivoli, and, 
at the same time, they are able to foster the illusion 
that, in watching a pantomime, they are doing some- 
thing rather childish. That, I think, explains why pan- 
tomimes now have such very long runs. Max. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


OLITICAL alarms have played havoc with business 

in the Stock Markets during the year which ends 
to-day, and two great labour disputes at home have also 
had a great effect in dislocating the course of industry 
and in rendering nervous the holders of the nation’s 
capital. At the end of 1897, itself by no means a 
favourable year, it is now possible to see that 
there existed all the germs of the troubles of the 
past year, but no one could well have foreseen the 
almost unbroken succession of ‘‘ scares ” which unsettled 
the minds of both investors and speculators from the 
beginning of the year to the end. On 31 December, 
1897, the great engineering dispute had already lasted 
nearly six months, and had done incalculable harm to 
this department of national industry. It was not 
terminated until the end of January last, and its effects 
are still plainly visibleinmany directions. It is doubt- 
ful if the ground lost during the seven months’ conflict will 
ever be recovered. Fortunately, however, the fight cleared 
the air, and taught both masters and men to respect each 
other the more, whilst the terms of the settlement 
undoubtedly improved the position of the industry with 
regard to the proper management and control of the 
works by the employers. It is satisfactory, and charac- 
teristic of Englishmen, to know that it is many 
years since the relations of masters and men in the 
engineering trade were so amicable as they are at 
present. Unfortunately, only two months after the 
engineers had resumed work the miners of South 
Wales, dissatisfied with the sliding scale as it affected 
themselves, thought the moment opportune to cham- 
pion the economic heresy that wages can, and 
should, determine prices, and stopped work when 
the coal owners retuséd to agree to their proposal 
that the output should be restricted in order to test the 
validity of their doctrine. The strike lasted from the 
end of March to the end of August, but eventuaily the 
men were compelled to resume work under the old 
sliding scale and with the loss of their monthly holiday 
known as Mabon’s day. The fact that South Wales 
has a monopoly of the best steam coal for the whole 
world was no doubt some excuse for the men's belief 
that the cost of production, and not the demand, could 
determine the price of South Walés coal; but this 
fact also vastly increased the harm done to British 
commerce and industry. by what was after all a 
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comparatively local strike. . Not only were railways 
like the Great Western, which depend upon the coal 
traffic from South Wales for a large part of their 
earnings, seriously affected by the strike, but the 
consequent increase in the price of steam coal 
accentuated the increase due to other causes in the 
working expenditure of all English railway companies. 
At the end of the first half of 1898 decreased dividends 
were the result in the majority of cases, and most 
English railway stocks from this cause and on account 
of the political uneasiness which has prevailed almost 
without intermission throughout the year, were at one 
time considerably depressed in value. Even now, 
although the dividend outlook is much more hopeful, 
prices are in most cases well below those quoted at the 
end of 1897. 


Already in. November of last year the Chinese ques- 
tion had been opened by the action of Germany in 
occupying Kiao-Chiao, followed by the . Emperor 
William’s “ mailed fist’ speech and the occupation of 
Port Arthur by Russia in December. Since that time 
the question has never been closed, and a solution still 
appears as distant asever. Throughout the past year, 
in the midst of the many other crises in Cuba, in West 
Africa, in the Soudan, in Austria-Hungary, and in 
Paris, the question of the future of China has been a 
permanent source of uneasiness. Nevertheless, in spite 
of the omens and of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s ‘at 
the cost of war” speech in the middle of January, the 
markets maintained a resolutely cheerful aspect, 
aided by an abundance of cheap money. But 
about the middle of February relations between 
the United States and Spain with regard to the 
question of Cuba were strained to breaking point 
by the indiscretion of the Spanish Ambassador and the 
blowing up of the “ Maine” warshipin Havana harbour. 
New York immediately began to sell American 
securities, and there would have been an immediate 
“slump” had it not been that on this side of the 
Atlantic it seemed to everyone absurd to suppose that 
the ‘‘ Maine ’’ could have been blown up intentionally, 
and preposterous that war should result from the 
catastrophe. Consequently, London bought what 
New York was in a great hurry to sell. Markets were 
further demoralised at this time by the news 
that a French expedition had occupied British 
territory in West Africa, «t the very time that an 
Anglo-French Commission for the delimitation of 
the frontier of Nigeria was actually sitting in 
Paris. Pacific assurances from M. Hanotaux 
restored confidence, however, for the time being, 
and though in American and South African 
securities there was a general fall, Consols_ re- 
mained at about 112 and Spanish Fours at over 60. 
In Europe until the very last no one quite believed in 
the possibility of war over Cuba; but about the 
middle of March the general uneasiness became more 
marked. Russia’s activity in China, the increase 
of her navy, England’s own Naval Budget of 
£25,000,000, Spain’s demand for the recall of 
Consul-Genera! Lee, and the vote of Congress 
ot $50,000,000 for defensive purposes, led to a heavy fall 
in both Home and American securities, and to a minor 
panic in Wall Street, where there was a large specu- 
lative position open. The prolonged uncertainty, how- 
ever, gave time for liquidation, and although prices con- 
tinued to droop all round the fall was gradual. About 
the middle of April, when war became certain, Spanish 
Fours had fallen from 624 in February to 30, almost 
the lowest price touched, and Consols from 113 at the 
beginning of the year had dropped to 109}., 


Almost immediately after the outbreak of war prices 
began to recover. It was evident from the first that 
Spain could not offer any great resistance to the United 
States, but in actual warfare she revealed herself so 
feeble that a speedy termination of hostilities seemed 
probable. Had the United States Navy been a little 
stronger the war would have lasted a very short time, 
but the American sea and land forces were wofully 
deficient, and though the result was never really in 
doubt, it was not until the end of July that Spain 
sued. for peace through the French Ambassador. But 
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every American victory was made a reason by Wall 
Street for pushing back prices to their former level, 
and before the war was ended practically the whole of 
the decline in American securities had been recovered. 
Even Spanish Fours, after going as low as 294, began 
to creep slowly back. Stocks not immediately affected 
by the war did not, however, recover to the same 
extent, for in May the tendency had set in towards 
greater stringency in the Money Market which has 
continued up to the end of the year, and is likely 
to be a prominent feature of 1899. Moreover, 
two pessimistic speeches from Lord Salisbury, 
one in the Albert Hall and the other to a 
meeting of bankers, warning them that the time was not 
opportune for embarking in risks or adventures of any 
kind, had caused a deep feeling of uneasiness in England, 
and Mr. Chamberlain following in the same vein, both 
the nation and the Stock Exchange began to be seriously 
alarmed. The news that the West African difficulty 
had been amicably settled brought some comfort, and 
as money became temporarily cheaper the outlook in 
June was more promising, for after the first few weeks 
the war ceased to influence European prices, or indeed 
to interest European public opinion much. But the alarms 
of the first half of the year had killed all speculation, and 
there were loud complaints from every department 
of the Stock Exchange of lack of business, in spite of 
cheap money and reassuring speeches from members of 
the Government th Cheap money indeed did not seem 
likely to last iong, for gold began to be withdrawn from 
London to Berlin, and there were rumours that all was 
not quite as it should be in the latter capital. 


Nevertheless, at the end of July, when Spain sued for 
peace, the outlook was better than it had been since the 
beginning ofthe year. Business was, however, still lack- 
ing, and early in August, before there had been time 
for confidence to be restored, there were reports of fresh 
difficulties with Russia in the Far East. Neither the 
statements in Parliament of a reassuring character 
respecting the position in China nor the Tsar’s rescript 
in September encouraged the growth of any speculative 
position in London. Fortunately, therefore, the 
markets were well prepared for the most serious 
crisis of the year nearly affecting Great Britain. 
This was the discovery after the victory of Omdurman 
that a French officer, Major Marchand, had established 
a post at Fashoda, and that he had declined to withdraw 
when requested to do so by the Sirdar. For a time the 
nation was in suspense, but the strong position of the 
Stock Markets and the firm attitude of the Government 
prevented any semblance of panic, and the effect upon 
prices was trifling compared with the drop at the 
beginning of the year, when a large speculative account 
was open, due to the possibility of war between Spain 
and America. The danger appeared all the greater, 
since at the time the Dreyfus affair was again assuming 
a most serious aspect, and it was thought probable 
that the chiefs of the army would use the Fashoda 
incident to divert attention from their own strange acts. 
Happily, they were either unwilling or unable to drive 
the French nation to fight with her nearest friend and 
neighbour. Major Marchand was withdrawn from 
Egyptian territory, and an unsatisfactory year, fuil of 
war and fears of war, is thus brought to a peaceful end. 
If only the Dreyfus business were disposed of, and 
France in her sober senses again, the outlook for the 
coming year would be almost wholly favourable. 


The latter half of the year has been full of signs that 
the period of cheap money which has lasted so long is 
coming to an end, and that perhaps for several years to 
come the current rate of interest is likely to be consider- 
ably higher than has been the case for a number of years 
past. In 1895, that year of tremendous speculation, the 
average Bank Rate over the whole year was only 2 per 
cent. .In. 1896 the average rose to 2} per cent., and in 
1897 it was 2% per cent. During the past year the 
Bank Rate has been changed six times. On f January 
last it stood at 3 per cent., the figure at which it had 
been fixed in the previous October. On 8 April it was 
raised to 4 per cent., as a result of the drain of money 
to New York and the outbreak of the war. Not quite 
two months Jater—on 26 May—it was found possible 
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to lower it to-32 per cent., and the following week—on 
2 June—to 3 per cent. The growing abundance of 
money, due in great part no doubt to the timidity 


of investors, unwilling to lock up their money 
in securities that might at any time depre- 
ciate largely in value as a result of some 


great political upheaval, made it possible a month 
later to reduce it to 2} per cent., and this rate 
lasted for eighty-four days, or longer than any other 
rate of the year, except the 3 per cent. which was 
continued into 1898 from October, 1897. On 
22 September, however, soon after the news had 
reached England of the occupation of Fashoda by 
the French, the rate had to be put back to 3 per 
cent.; and three weeks later, four days after the publi- 
cation as a Bhue Book of the Sirdar’s despatches describ- 
ing his meeting at Fashoda with Major Marchand, 
the rate was again raised to 4 per cent. The Bank 
Rate average for the year is therefore 3 per cent., 
or 8 per cent. higher than last year, and 1 per cent. 
higher than in 1895. At the present time, apart from 
the end of the year requirements, there are many 
indications that money is less abundant than at the 
same period last year, and it is practically certain that 
after a short period of greater ease in the first 
weeks of the New Year the demand for money will 
again become pressing, and the end of January 
will find discount rates growing firmer. The 
Bank Return on Thursday showed a further large 
reduction in the reserve of £1,138,000, of which 
£478,000 was taken for abroad, and the pro- 
portion of reserve to liabilities has fallen 4} per 
cent. to 43} percent. On the corresponding date last 
year the proportion was only 40 per cent.; but the 
decrease in the reserve on the week was only £129,750, 
and the fall in the ratio only 3 per cent. Market 
borrowings represented by ‘‘ other securities ” amounted 
to £3,080,000. Of course a large part of the demand 
for money is due to the ‘“‘ window-dressing” require- 
ments of the joint-stock banks for their balance- 
sheets, and immediately after the turn of the year 
these balances will again be at the disposal of the 
market, so that there will be a plethora of money 
for the first two or three days ot next week. The 
repayment of the loans to the Bank of England and the 
payments for Treasury Bills due on 4 January will, 
however, speedily absorb the superabundance of cash, 
which will, on the other hand, be augmented by the 
release of dividends. Ina very short time the demand 
for money for Berlin and New York will probably set in 
again with great force, and therefore the cheapness of 
money at the beginning of the year will be of short 
duration. 


As we pointed out some weeks ago, it is not the 
dearness but the cheapness of money in London which 
isan evil omen. An extreme lowness of the current 
rate of interest indicates that the demand for capital is 
stagnant, and therefore that both iudustry and commerce 
are languishing, When trade is active and many new 
enterprises of a sound and productive character are 
being undertaken, the demand for fresh capital 1s keen, 
and London is the world’s market for capital. Thegreater 
part of thesavingsof the whole world come to London to 
be invested, and in bad times as in good the world goes 
on saving. But in bad times it is difficult to invest 
these savings profitably and in safety. Enterprise is 
dead, and the demand for capital for legitimate under- 
takings is at its lowest ebb. Then is the moment for 
the production of wild cat schemes to trap the unwary 
and for a big speculative boom. The low money rates 
of the past three years made possible the mad South 
African, Westralian, and Cycle booms, all of which did 
immense harm to legitimate enterprise, since they 
destroyed the confidence of everyone with money to 
invest, not only in the unsound undertakings, but also in 
all enterprites whatsoever. With high rates of interest 
on borrowed money wild speculaton is impossible, and 
it is to be hoped that the remembrance of the collapse 
of the three recent booms, together with the Hooley 
revelations which have been a feature of the 
financial year, will check any tendency to indulge 
in ex ravagant schemes during the period of great 
industrial and commercial activity which is clearly: 
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foreshadowed in 1899. As the trustee of the greater 
part of the world’s capital it is incumbent on the City of 
London to take pains that the savings of investors shall 
be devoted not to the enrichment of the few, but to the 
development of the world’s still enormous and virgin 
resources. The City is asa rule sufficiently Imperialistic 
in its sentiments, and it is, therefore, all the more 
incumbent upon us to take pains that British capital 
shall be honestly devoted to the development of the 
immense resources of the British Empire. It is 
true that the labourer is worthy of his hire, 
and in so far as the company promoter is 
the pioneer of new and legitimate enterprises, he 
is entitled to a just reward for his acumen, 
his industry, and the risks he runs. So also 
the company director, in so far as he is the diligent 
guardian of the shareholder’s interests, is entitied 
to his fees. But it is much to be desired that 
the City should make a strenuous effort to abolish the 
abuses of the company law which enable the promoter 
to pocket a reward out of ali proportion to his effort, 
and allow to go off scot free directors who betray their 
trust. It would be all to the advantage of legitimate 
finance that the necessary reforms of company 
law should be carried out, for the continual 
scandals tend to throw discredit on all joint- 
stock enterprise. Yet the modern joint-stock 
system may be labelled one of the great inventions 
of the nineteenth century, since it has enabled the 
resources of the world to be developed at a pace and to 
an extent which would have seemed fabulous a hundred 
years ago. On the eve of a great expansion of 
commerce and industry in both the old and new worlds 
these reflections are far from useless, for they reveal the 
means of escape from the dreadful alternation of boom 
and crash which result in such heavy losses to the 
world, and which have seemed to some observers to 
be the necessary outcome of our modern industrial and 
commercial system. 


The markets of the week have had less of a hoi ‘ay 
character than is customary at this season. The 
expectation of greatly increased business in the New 
Year has set all dealers agog, and there has been no 
inducement to stay away from the ‘“* House” any longer 
than was necessary. It is true that the ‘“‘ House” has 
been waiting for the public to ‘come in” all through 
the year that is past, but at last it seems as if its 
patience is to be rewarded. The public has certainly 
taken a hand in the enormous dealings in American 
securities which have been transacted during the past 
two months, but we imagine speculators on this side 
must be getting rather nervous as they watch the way 
in which the pace is being forced in Wall Street. On 
Tuesday last the dealings in New York broke all 
previous records; but on this side there was on Wed- 
nesday a tendency to react, which became still more 
perceptible on Thursday. Advices from America, how- 
ever, represent the tendency there as still favourable, 
the trade outlook and the investment character of 
much of the buying being considered to promise 
activity for still some weeks to come. On 
the whole, if our cousins across the sea are 
still willing to buy there does not now seem to be 
much reason why they should be prevented from 
doing so by any reluctance to sell on the part of 
holders on this side. It will be a refreshing novelty 
if for once in a way London is able to clear out at the 
expense of New York. Now that the public has really 
come in it is to be expected that when the possibilities 
of the American market are exhausted attention will be 
turned to Home Railways, Industrials, or South Africans. 
Already dealings in all these departments are becoming 
broader, and with the approach of the dividend announce- 
ments Home Rails are becoming active again. There 
has been a general improvement in this department 
during the week, and the general outlook for the future 
is undoubtedly favourable. Districts are again going 
better, and closed on Thursday at 34. It is quite true, 
as we announced a week or two ago would be the 
case, that the proposed agreement between the Metro- 
politan and Metropolitan District has come to 
nothing, but since. the failure of these negotiations 
others have been undertaken ‘in a.different quarter, 
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which are almost certain to result in a great change 
for the better in the management of the line. With 
better management and strong influences at work behind 
it there is no doubt that the District Railway has con- 
siderable prospects of success, and since the negotia- 
tions are likely to be successful we now look for a 
further improvement in the price of its stock. 


The Mining Market has shared in the general cheer- 
fulness resulting from the Christmas holiday and the 
improving outlook for the New Year. The carry-over 
on Tuesday was a very simple matter, the account open 
being a small one, and rates, contrary to expectation, 
be little if at all higher than at the mid-December 
account. Making-up prices were generally higher 
tian at the last account, and since the carry-over 
there has been a further improvement. The South 
African market in particular is very firm con- 
sidering the period of the year, a fact which 
is due in part to the excellent dividend declarations 
from the Rand, but also no doubt to the greater 
interest which is now being taken by the investing 
public in the established mines of the Rand as per- 
manent investments. The truth, which we have con- 
tinually pointed out in these columns, that the dividend- 
paying and well-managed mines of the Witwatersrand 
are no longer speculative mining ventures in which a 
large return is to be expected on account of the risk 
which is run, but steady permanent undertakings which 
can be safely bought to pay 5 percent. on the price paid 
for the shares, and the return of the capital invested when 
the mine is exhausted, is being recognised both in Eng- 
land and abroad. Paris, which was badly bitten in many 
instances during the boom of 1895, is rapidly regaining 
its confidence, and many shares are likely to be intro- 
duced on to the Paris market within the next few 
months. Berlin and Brussels are also largely in- 
erested in South African mines, and we learn that 
ecently even the Geneva Bourse has begun to take 
a keen interest in them. Quite lately Rose Deeps 
were introduced on this market with great success. 
There has also been great activity in Rhodesians, and 
shares like the Globe and Phoenix, the Geelong, the 
Dunraven, and the Bonsor will probably very soon 
show a considerable improvement in value. ‘The 
statements made by Mr. Partridge at the annual 
meeting of the Geelong Company on Thursday fully 
confirmed what we have already said about this mine. 
The December result should show a large increase in the 
yield per ton—-that is to say, a return to the excellent 
results of the first month’s crushing. Company meetings 
gilore have been held during the week, as is usual at 
this season of the year, amongst them those of the Golden 
Horseshoe and the Lake View Consols Companies, 
two of the few Westralian Mines which have not dis- 
ap ointed expectations. Mr. Algernon Moreing had 
aiso a satisfactory report to make to the London and 
West Australian Exploration Company’s meeting on 
Thursday, an advantage which is not usually enjoyed 
by the managing directors of Westralian parent com- 
panies. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE RICH AND THE POOR. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


Sir,—The perusal of the interesting paper, “‘ Rich 
and Poor,” in last week’s Sarurpay Review, has 
induced me to offer a few remarks in connection with 
the question which you ask: Whether we can get rid of 
a state of things in which, though universal, we do not 
and ought not to acquiesce ? 

That is the contrast between Dives and Lazarus in 
this world. 

Having argued that the necessities of life in which 
the poor are a factor, conflict with any improve- 


‘ment in their lot, your readers would probably abandon 


the attempt to effect it, if they were not encouraged 
by the doubt you express that your conclusion is 
undeniable. For you say that there is an ideal which 
claims that it could, and you admit that it possibly 
might, enable men and women to enjoy the moderate 
happiness which is meet and right they should have. 
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I confess that I do not know what the ideal with 
such a divine possibility may be. But in the sentence 
in which you insist that we must, nationally and 
privately, act as if we could abolish the necessity for 
poverty and inequality, you appear to think that such 
an end might be attained. 

Pardon me if I express the opinion that neither the 
abstract nor the concrete man will strive for an end 
which he is convinced cannot be attained. 

The middle course, which offers the only practicable 
approach to the solution of the problem that has been 
troubling the conscience of mankind for centuries, 
seems to lie in the betterment by beneficial legislation of 
the condition of the poor, whom we have always with us; 
the recognition by the State of their right to something 
more than the crumbs that fall from the tables of the 
rich. If the lot of the poor some centuries back in 
this country be contrasted with their present position, 
immense encouragement surely will be given to those 
who labour to get rid of a state of things, in which, as 
you say, we do not and ought not to acquiesce. 

Of the Socialist or political view of this subject I 
shall say nothing; but permit me to express a doubt 
whether, as you say, the success of Democracy depends 
on its willingness to abdicate in practice in favour of a 
few. 

Democracy, I believe, never willingly abdicates ; 
but, confronted with great danger, it abdicates not for a 
few but for a Dictator, and accepts autocracy with 
unfeigned reluctance.—Yours very obedient, 

Howarp RussELt. 


{Is Sir William prepared to say that no man attempts to 
fulfil the behest, “Be ye perfect,” and yet it is 
certain no man thinks he can be perfect >—Ep.] 


\ 
INDIANS IN THE TRANSVAAL. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REevizw. 
London, 29 December, 1898. 


Sir,—While agreeing, in the main, with your 
‘* Notes” on the Indian question in the Transvaal, 
published in the Sarurpay Review of 24 December, 
I think that, if you consult the Blue Book on the 
subject (C 7,917), published by the Colonial Office in 
September, 1895, you will find that vou have overlooked 
one extremely important point. The treatment of 
British Indian subjects in the Transvaal is, as you say, 
directly opposed to the Convention ; but the Convention 
does not contain the last words on the subject. _ For, in 
1886, the Imperial Government assented to an amended 
version of an Act, passed by the Transvaal Volksraad 
in 1885, by which the Executive of the South. African 
Republic assumed the right of compelling Asiatics to 
live within fixed “locations.” Mr. Stanhope was 
Colonial Secretary at the time, and, so far as one can 
gather from the Blue Book, the assent was given because 
the Government of the South African Republic 
explained that ‘the cbject of the law was a sanitary 
one,” and Lord Derby had previously stated that 
‘* H.M.’s Government would not insist on such a con- 
struction of the Convention as would interfere with 
reasonable legislation.” 

Later on, the Pretoria officials attempted to make 
Indian merchants remove their places of business to 
the locations in which they were compelled to reside, 
and the Imperial Government, after protesting against 
the proceeding, agreed to refer the subject to the 
arbitration of Mr. Melius de Villiers, Chief Justice of 
the Free Orange State. By the Bloemfontein Award of 
1895 the Arbitrator left the most important question to 
be decided by the Transvaal High Court, considering 
that its decision depended upon the interpretation of 
the Volksraad Act. In the present year a test case was 
instituted, and the Transvaal High Court, which, as it 
happened, had just been reconstituted according to 
President Kruger’s wishes, declared that the Act in 
question gave the executive power to remove the 
Indians’ places of business into the locations, or, in 
plain English, to destroy their trade. 

Now Mr. Stanhope and his advisers can never have 
contemplated this issue, but the fact remains that the 
Imperial Government is now stopped from further 
interference by its original assent to the Act. .Mr. 
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Chamberlain, in a despatch of 4 September, 1895, puts 
the case in a nutshell when he writes: “In fact, by an 
interchange of despatches” (in 1886) ‘‘ an arrangement 
was made which is as much binding on me as if it had 
been embodied in a Convention.” 

With your remarks on the spirit in which the Trans- 
vaal Government has used its powers I quite agree, 
and I think that you have done a public service in 
calling attention to the ill-treatment which the Indians 
are receiving ; but it is well to be clear as to the legal 
as well as the moral aspects of the case. As to the 
question of the influence of recent Natal legislation on 
this subject, I fear you are hardly justified in saying 
that “the local issue in Natal stands by itself.” 
Personal acquaintance with South Africa has convinced 
me that the Indian question is looked upon as one 
affecting all the states and colonies (vide a recent 
utterance by Mr. Schreiner), and violent measures on 
behalf of the Johannesburg Indians would simply unite 
white opinion in South Africa (English and Dutch) in 
defence of the Transvaal against the Home Government. 
The only hopeful feature in the case, so far as one can 
judge at this distance, is that the oppression of ‘‘ Cape 
Boys ”’ (t.¢., half-castes) by Boer officials is exciting general 
indignation in South Africa, and that any concessions 
made to Cape Boys (and some must be made) ought to 
furnish us with a means of improving the position of 
the Indians. But the British in South Africa dislike 
the Indian trader for various reasons, and never pause 
to consider how their attitude on this question may 
re-act upon our Imperial position in India itself——I am, 
sir, A Karroo TouristT.. 


FOUNDATIONS OF ENGLAND.” 
To the Editor of the SarurpDAY Review. 
Carlton Club, 24 December, 1898. 


S1r,—As mv name is somewhat pointedly introduced 
in your review of the above work I am sure you will 
allow me, in justice, to explain that its author is not 
my ‘‘disciple.” as alleged by your reviewer in the 
matter of the Battle of Hastings. It is not one of the 
subjects on which he refers to my writings, and he has 
informed me that he arrived by wholly independent 
study at the same conclusion as myself—namely, 
that the English were not “ protected by earth- 
works, palisades, or fixed defences of any sort.” 
Dr. Spatz, assisted by Professor Delbriick, studied 
the question no less independently, and _ rejected 
the “* palisade ” even more sweepingly (Die Schlach von 
Hastings, 1896). Sir James Ramsay might as well be 
Gescribed as the ‘“‘ disciple” of Mr. Oman, because, as 
the “Athenzeum” accurately observes, he substitutes for 
palisades ‘‘a shield-wall, as did Mr. Oman in the 
admirable account he contributed to ‘Social England.’” 

We may, of course, all be mistaken ; but we are all 
agreed in rejecting the “ palisade.” Before attempting 
to prove its existence, its champions might at least agree 
among themselves what it really was. This they have 
never beenabletodo. Freeman, as I have demonstrated, 
contradicted himself flatly ; Mr. George has told us that 
Freeman cannot possibly be right; and Mr. Oman, 
i can prove, has given us in succession four different 
and distinct versions. These and the variants of minor 
luminaries are due to the obscurity of Wace’s language, 
even for those who accept his authority. Your reviewer 
states that I shall not be pleased to find Sir James 
holding ‘‘that Wace clearly describes a_palisade.” 
What Sir James actually writes is that Wace’s state- 
ments ‘‘ are inconsistent with each other,” and that the 
famous passage in the ‘“‘ Roman ” describes ‘‘a movable 
wall of shields, window-shutters, and other woodwork.” 
If this is deemed ‘a palisade” by your reviewer, I must 
refer him to any dictionary of the English language.— 
I am, your obedient servant, J. Horace Rowunp. 


UTILITY AND MORALITY OF EXPERIMENTS 
ON LIVING ANIMALS. 


(Continued.) 
Tothe Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Sir,—-To?est:me the letter I began a week or two ago:— 
she removal cf_a tyrant by assassiration might at times 
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bring relief to a whole nation, but we should not for 
that reason consider’ ourselves justified in setting apart 
a class of men specially licensed to remove objectionable 
rulers, as we license our vivisectors to do what it is 
illegal for anyone else to do.. The carman, or small 
tradesman, who is punished—quite rightly—for over- 
working his horse, does .not do it for the mere pleasure 
of being cruel. He may have a family to support, and 
must get all he can out of the animal, regardless of his 
feelings. In what respect is the vivisector’s cruelty 
different from his, morally? If utility, consisting in 
diminished pain or increased pleasure, carries moral 
right with it, then almost all cruelty may be defended. 

The practitioner must show us, not only that the 
discoveries which he claims to be useful were made by 
vivisection, but also that they could not have been made 
by other less barbarous means. With regard to the 
discovery of the circulation of the blood for instance, 
which is so often (wrongly) claimed as due to vivi- 
sectional experiments, the discovery was not completed 
so as to be of practical use until after Harvey’s death, 
when Malpighi demonstrated with the microscope the 
passage of the blocd through the smallest vessels, and 
it is quite certain that the discovery would have been 
made in this way without a single vivisection. Such 
discoveries can hardly be said to justify a practice which 
it is admitted would be immoral but for its utility. 

Can the vivisector satisfy us that the time and work 
expended on this most unnatural and confusing method 
would not have borne better fruit if turned in another 
direction ? 

It is hardly conceivable that, if the thousands of 
vivisectors who have been spending their lives throughout 
the world in mutilating, burning, starving, electrifying, 
poisoning, and otherwise outraging animals, had devoted 
their energies to less unnatural, misleading, and conse- 
quently unscientific methods of observation, they would 
not have achieved some more respectable results than 
the masses of undigested, indigestible and conflicting 
facts which meet one at every turn in their literature. 

In their profit-and-loss account, which the argument 
based solely on utility implies, the vivisectors must not 
conceal the important item of bad debts. They must 
place on the debit side all those numerous cases in which 
vivisection has misled its devotees and thus retarded the 
progress of medical practice. 

If you can give me space, I shall hope to conclude in 
another letter. 

Ernest Bett. 


CLONFERT CATHEDRAL. 
To the Editor of the SarurpDay Review. 


Clonfert Rectory, Banagher, Ireland, 
23 December, 1898. 


Sir,—During the last five years I have collected a 
sum of £1,089 7s. towards the restoration of Clonfert 
Cathedral. The restoration of the chancel and sacristy 
isnow complete. £1,000 is still required to restore the 
nave, £1,000 to rebuild the transepts. It is difficult 
for an Irish country clergyman to collect such a large 
sum. I appeal to your readers for help. Mr. John 
Ruskin has sent mea donation. He says that, as a 
rule, he objects to all “ restoration ;” but he was much 
struck with the beauty of the cathedral. He hopes I 
have received liberal help. He trusts I may not have 
difficulty in obtaining the sum I require.—Yours 
faithfully, ‘Ropert McLarney. 


OUTDOOR RELIEF. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


_ Sir,—There is a point to be considered in connection 
‘with the giving of outdoor relief to men on strike, which 
neither of your correspondents in their interesting 
remarks on this subject notices. The workhouse may 
tend to destroy domestic connections,’ but parish 
relief destroys something else. It robs the recipient of 
his right to vote. Hence if parish relief assists strikers 
on the one hand, it deprives them on the other of the 
power of influencing Parliamentary elections from which 
they expect so much.—Yours, 
PARLIAMENTARIAN. 
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REVIEWS. 
THE LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. 


Life of Shakespeare.” By Sidney Lee: London: 
Smith, Elder and Co. 1808. 


Od is a pleasure to turn from the slovenly and per- 
functory work, from the plausible charlatanry and 
pretentious incompetence which it has lately been our 
unwelcome duty to expose in these columns, to such a 
volume as the volume before us. It is books like these 
which retrieve the honour of English scholarship. A 
wide range of general knowledge, immense special 
knowledge, scrupulous accuracy both in the investiga- 
tion and presentation of facts, the sound judgment, the 
tact, the insight which in labyrinths of chaotic traditions 
and conflicting testimony can discern the clue to 
probability and truth—these are the qualifications 
indispensable to a successful biographer of Shake- 
speare. And these are the qualifications which Mr. 
Lee possesses in larger: measure than have been 
ossessed by anyone who has essayed the task which 
e has here undertaken. And he will have his reward. 
He has produced what deserves to be, and what will 
probably become, the standard life of our great national 
poet. Mr. Lee’s book is substantially a reproduction 
of his article on Shakespeare, contributed to the 
“Dictionary of National Biography,” the high merits 
of which have long been recognised by scholars; and 
he has certainly done well to make that article popu- 
larly accessible by reprinting it in a separate form. 
But the present volume is not a mere reproduction of 
his contribution to the Dictionary. He has here filled 
out what he could there sketch only in outline; what 
he could there state only as results and conclusions he 
here illustrates and justifies by corroboration and 
proof. He has, moreover, both in the text and in the 
appendices, brought together a great mass of interesting 
and pertinent collateral matter which the scope of the 
Dictionary necessarily precluded from insertion. 

More than a century ago George Steevens wrote: 
* Allthat can be known with any degree of certainty 
about Shakespeare is that he was born at Stratford-on- 
Avon, married and had children there, went to London, 
where he commenced as actor, wrote poems and 
plays, returned to Stratford, made his will, died, and 
was buried there.”” And, if we set aside probable 
inferences, this is all we do know of any importance 
about his life. His pedigree cannot certainly be traced 
beyond his father. Nothing is known of the place of 
his education—that he was educated at the Stratford 
Grammar School is pure assumption. His life 
between his birth and the publication of ‘ Venus 
and Adonis’ in 1593 is an _ absolute blank, 
It is at least doubtful whether the supposed 
allusions to him in ‘“ Greene's Groat’sworth of 
Wit” and ‘“Chettle’s Kind Heart’s Dream” have 
any reference to him at all; it is still more doubtful 
whether the William Shakespeare of Adrian Quincy’s 
letter or of the Rogers and Addenbroke summonses 
was the poet. We know practically nothing of his life 
in London ; we are ignorant of the date of his return to 
Stratford, of his happiness or unhappiness in married 
life, of his last days, of the cause of his death. Nota 
sentence that fell from his lips has been authentically 
recorded. At least one-half of the alleged facts of his 
biography is as purely apocryphal as the life of Homer 
attributed to Herodotus. 

But probability, as Bishop Butler says, is the guide 
of life, and on the basis of probability may be 
raised, it must be owned, a tolerably satisfactory 
biography. Mr. Lee has not been able to contri- 
bute any new facts to Shakespeare's life, which is 
certainly not his fault; but he has given us a 
recapitulation, as lucid as it is exhaustive, of all that the 
industry of successive generations of memorialists from 
Ben Jonson to Halliwell Phillipps has succeeded in 
accumulating, and he has been as judicious in what he 
has rejected as in what he has adopted. From the 
curse of the typical Shakespearian biographer—we 
mean the statement of inference and hypothesis as to 
fact—he is absolutely free. He has dene excellent 
service in giving, if not finishing, at least swashing 
blows to the monstrous fictions of the theorists on 
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the sonnets, particularly to’ the Fytton Pembroke 
mare’s nest, fictions which have been gradually 
generating a Shakespeare as purely apocryphal as the 
Roland of the song or the Apollonius of Philostratus. 

Mr. Lee’s most remarkable contribution tospeculative 
Shakespearian criticism, in which, we ‘are glad to say, 
he does not often indulge, is his contention that the 
W. H. of the dedication to the sonnets was William 
Hale, a small piratical publisher. It is never wise to 
speak positively on what must necessarily be, till 
certain evidence is obtainable, a matter of speculation. 
But we are very much inclined to think that Mr. 
Lee’s contention has much in its favour, Our 
readers will remember that one of the chief 
points in the enigma of the sonnets is this 
dedication, and it runs thus: ‘‘ To the onlie begetter of 
these ensuing sonnets, Mr. W. H., all happiness and 
that eternitie promised by our ever-living poet wisheth 
the well-wishing adventurer in setting forth. T. T.” 
It has generally been assumed that the W. H. is the 
youth who is the hero of the first group of sonnets, and 
the poet’s friend, and he has commonly been identified 
either with William Herbert, third Earl of Pembroke, 
or Herry Wriothesley, third Earl of Southampton. 
The difficulties in the way of either hypothesis—and on 
each hypothesis not Babels merely but cities of Babels 
have been raised—are to an unprejudiced mind insur- 
mountable. Mr. Lee maintains with plausible 
ingenuity, but not, we think, conclusively, that there is 
no proof that the youth of the sonnets was named 
* Will” at all. His analysis of the “‘ Will” sonnets is 
a masterpiece of subtle ingenuity, and well Ceserves 
careful attention. He then proceeds to adopt the 
theory that the word “ begetter” is not to be taken in 
the sense of ‘‘ inspirer,” but simply as “ procurer” or 
obtainer of the sonnets for T. T., ¢.¢., the publisher, 
Thomas Thorpe. In other words, that Thorpe dedicated 
the sonnets to W. H. in return for W. H. having 
piratically obtained them for him. So far we quite go 
with Mr. Lee. ‘“ Beget,” in the sense of “‘ acquire” or 
‘“‘ procure,”’ is perfectly legitimate Elizabethan English, 
and the substantive would follow the analogy of the 
verb. Shakespeare’s sonnets, as is well known, were 
circulating among his friends in manuscript, and Mr. 
Lee has discovered that one William Hall was well 
known as an Autolycus among publishers, ani had 
already edited under these initials a collection of poems 
left by the Jesuit poet, Southwell—in other words had 
already done for the publisher, George Eld, what he 
now did for Thomas Thorpe. Mr. Lee’s theory is, to 
say the least, very plausible, and few would hesitate to 
pronounce it far more probable than the theory which 
would identify these initials with the names of 
Pembroke or Southampton. There is only one portion 
in Mr. Lee’s volume in which he has allowed himself 
to substitute the part of an advocate for the part of a 
judge, and that is in his contention that the sonnets are, in 
the main, exercises in the sonnet-circle fashion, and are 
not to be regarded as autobiographical. We have long 
been partly in accordance with this theory without 
going so far as Mr. Lee, and we wish we had space to 
discuss it. 

We will conclude by noticing what seem to us 
slight blemishes in this admirable work. There is 
nothing to warrant the assertion on p. 158 that most 
of Shakespeare’s sonnets were produced in 1594, which 
is to cut the knot of a most difficult. question. There 
is surely no valid ground at all for doubting the 
authenticity of “ Titus Andronicus,” whatever innu- 
merable Shakespearian critics may say, external and 
internal evidence alike being almost conclusive for its 
genuineness. There is nothing to warrant the suppo- 
sition that Shakespeare was on bad terms with his 
wife. The famous bequest in his will was the highest 
compliment he could pay her, and we are surprised 
that Mr. Lee should not have noticed this. Among 
the testimonies to Shakespeare in the seventeenth 
century, we wonder that Mr. Lee has not recorded 
that of Archbishop Sharp, who, according to Speaker 
Onslow, used to say ‘“‘ that the Bible and Shakespeare 
had made him Archbishop of York.” 
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A SCIENTIST AND ANOTHER AGAINST 
DARWIN. 


‘Organic Evolution Cross-examined, or Some Sug- 
gestions on the Great Secret of Biology.” By 
_ - the Duke of Argyll. London: John Murray. 1898. 
“The Ground-work of Science; a Study of Episte- 
mology. By St. George Mivart, M.D., F.R.S. 
The Progressive Science Series, edited by F. E. 
Beddard, F.R.S. London: John Murray, 1898. 


B tei coincident appearance of two volumes, issued 

by the same publisher and both directed mainly 
against the group of ideas summed up in the popular 
phrase Darwinism, must serve as an apology for the 
convenient discourtesy of associating the names 
of Professor Mivart and the Duke of Argyll. 
Professor Mivart, whether his readers agree with 
his conclusions or not, has gained, (by his own 
investigations into anatomical and physiological facts), 
an indisputable right to have clear and definite 
opinions on a subject the study of which depends 
on biological observations. He has a personal know- 
ledge, covering a wide range, of the multitudinous 
series of facts upon which the conclusions of bio- 
logical theory must be based, and his mind, perhaps 
attuned in other regions of thought to the sway of 
authority, will not reject the authority of nature for the 
ratiocinations in which a phrase may be involved. The 
Duke of Argyll, on the other hand, is apparently imbued 
by the notion that it is a sublime right and duty of man 
to form his individual opinion on every subject, to be his 
own authority, on data however insufficient, and to 
apply the same methods of verbal reasoning to the 
conclusions of an inductive science that have served 
their turn in argument on justification by faith. Those, 
however, who are not experts in the dialectic of Pres- 
byterianism will dismiss the eloquence of the Duke, 
and will not submit to his judgment on a phrase who 
displays a profound ignorance of the facts underlying 
it. It was by the cumulative argument of laboriously- 
compiled facts that Darwin introduced his ideas, and 
it is precisely as facts accumulate in their own minds 
that naturalists become impressed by the fashion in 
which Darwin’s ideas evolve order out of chaos. For 
them the phrases Natural Selection, Struggle for 
Existence, Survival of the Fittest, and so forth are 
counters, partly conventional and partly convenient, 
to cover a multitude of underlying facts. The Duke’s 
examination and cross-examination of the phrases, his 
setting the one in opposition to the other, and even his 
triumphantly hostile conclusions against the philo- 
sophical exactness of any one of them, bring only 
weariness of spirit. It is with facts and not with 
phrases that naturalists are concerned, and the 
existing approximations of language will serve their 
turn for many a year to come. On the other hand, 
any faint interest in the Duke’s bandying of words is 
dispelled by the complacent and comprehensive 
ignorance of facts displayed on every page. We may 
cite a few examples, as it is an idol of the market-place 
to attach importance to the opinions on science of 
those who are well known in the political world. 

On page g the author states that the transmission by 
inheritance to offspring in a like enfeebled condition 
of an organ partly atrophied by disuse is a ‘* physiological 
doctrine not generally disputed.” On the contrary, no 
scientific opinion in the last decade has been more con- 
tinuously or more strenuously disputed, and, the 
scale of evidence has dipped strongly against the 
opinion which the Duke states to be _ generally 
accepted. On page 41 he writes of “protein or 
protoplasm ;” the former is a definite chemical 
compound contained in but not equivalent to 
the latter, which, unlike the former, is the living 
material. On page 50 he states that ‘the very air, 
which seems so external to us, does not merely bathe or 
fave the skin, but- permeates the blood.” The air does 
not permeate the blood. On pages 52 and 53 he makes 
an elaborate point of the supposed distinction between 
organic and inorganic: “‘ that the organic is not passive 
under the touch or impact of external forces, but responds, 
if it responds at all, with the play of counter forces 
which are esSentially its own.”’ So far as this property of 
organic bodies is stated by the Duke, it is shared by every 
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unstable chemical mixture or compound. If the Duke 
should try rashly to apply an external force to dynamite 
or to gun cotton, he will find it ‘responding with the play 
of counter forces which are essentially its own.” On 
page 85 the author gives a classification of the animal 
kingdom such as was in vogue, say sixty years ago, 
and which completely neglects the very important 
advances in anatomical knowledge made since then. On 
page 157 the Duke displays an ignorance of the most 
elementary facts of anatomy by declaring that the 
coccyx, the rudiment of the tail vertebre in man, ‘ is 
absolutely needed for the support of the whole frame 
when it is subjected to the strain of its own weight forlong 
periods of time in the sitting posture, a posture which is 
peculiar to man, and, in a less. degree, to monkeys.” 
On page 185, in the course of some extraordinary 
remarks upon whales, the Duke states that the tail of 
these mammals is a ‘‘ caudal appendage which does 
not represent the mammalian tail, but is constructed 
on an entirely different type.” It is a familiar and 
elementary fact in comparative anatomy that the tail 
of whales, although functionally very similar to the 
tail of fish, is constructed precisely on the mammalian 
plan. We have chosen only a few of the simplest 
errors of the Duke. When he deals not with plain 
facts of anatomy and physiology, but with the theories 
and generalisations on more abstruse subjects, such as 
variation and what naturalists mean by chance, his 
misconceptions and ignorance become so great that 
his writing is a grotesque impertinence. 

It is a pleasure to turn from the Duke to the 
Professor, although we cannot pretend to be in cordial 
agreement with his line of argument. It may perhaps 
be taken as a sign of the times that a volume of a series 
called the Progressive Series, and edited by Mr. Frank 
Beddard, F.R.S., one of the best known and most 
capable of the younger zoologists, should be a careful 
and skiltul adaptation of modern science to the 
metaphysics of the medieval schoolmen. It is at least 
a sign that the traditional dogmas of the churches and 
the modern conclusions of science no longer regard one 
another as inevitable antagonists. It would require a 
very considerable amount of space to set forth even the 
main lines of the argument, and, failing that, it would be 
unwise and unsatisfactory to join issue with the main con- 
clusions. The two main points on which Professor 
Mivart differs from perhaps the majority of scientific 
men, and on which that majority wi!l be glad to hear him, 
are the existence of a break in the chai of evolution, and 
his practical denial of the relativity of knowledge. With 
respect to the Darwinian mater, the professor approaches 
the subject on various sices—the differences between 
instinct and reason, the alsence of true rationality in 
animals, the absence of a moral sense in them, their 
inability to form abstract judgments, the supposed 
total difference between the cries of animals and the 
speech of man, and so forth. On these points he sets 
forth the well-known difficulties with an unusual skill, 
and adds a number of novel considerations. We 
imagine that the general line of reply to him would be 
drawn from the exact study of the language and habits 
of the more primitive savages; a subject to which he 
has given far too little space in his volume. As for the 
question of philosophy, Professor Mivart, in chapter 
after chapter, flutters round the distracting dilemma 
of idealism; if all that we can know of so-called 
matter and so-called mind be but phases of our 
own mind, and be therefore relative to and limited 
by the possible imperfections of our own mind, then 
our belief in an idealist metaphysic, like all other 
beliefs of ours, must itself be a chimera. Such an 
absolute scepticism, says the professor, is a ‘‘ form 
of idiocy.” It is a mad world, however, and many 
famous men have maintained a very tolerable imitation 
of practical sanity, although they laboured under the 
banned philosophical doctrine. As a matter of fact, 
many minds find no difficulty in combining an absolute 
metaphysical scepticism with the same amount of 
relative certainty, that is held by those who believe 
their judgments absolute. Highly illogical this, perhaps, 
but most fortunate. Were it otherwise the authority of 
the State might find it necessary to put metaphysics 
under the ban Plato imposed on poetry, and for Plato’s 
reasons. 
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THE FRENCH ON THE NIGER. 


‘French Enterprise in West Africa: The personal 
narrative of Lieutenant Hourst of his Exploration 
of the Niger.” Translated by Mrs. Arthur Bell 
(N. d’Anvers.) With 1go illustrations and map. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1898. 


* See is a timely book. We want to know what the 

French have been doing in West Africa, and 
Lieutenant Hourst writes as an actor on the spot. He 
explored the Niger in an aluminium sailing boat of 
about seven foot beam, and managed to carry her and 
her smaller consorts the whole way from Timbuktu 
past Say and Bussa to the sea without serious accident 
or loss of life. It says much both for his pluck and 
tact that, though the natives were frequently hostile, 
he never fired a rifle. A bold front, experience with 
African tribes, considerable diplomatic skill, and a 
liberal use of bluff (the lieutenant owns to a weakness 
for “‘ the game called poker ’’) carried him and his four 
white companions safely through without striking a 
blow. As a record of an adventurous but hardly a 
scientific expedition, the book is typically French— 
brightly written, full of light humour, gay, personal, in- 
consequent, ecstatic. It reveals a charming personality, 
with ail the Frenchman’s vivacity, courage, frank con- 
ceit, and belief in self and country. But M. Hourst 
has none of the étourderie of the average young French 
explorer: he is very much in earnest, takes infinite 


pains in preparing for emergencies, and shows 
prudence and firmness in meeting them. We need 


scarcely add that he has a horror of England’s 
“greed” and English underhanded wickedness in all 
parts of the globe—in fact, of “our rivals” every- 
where and in everything; for without this quality 
he would not be a patriotic Frenchmar. Nor 
need we say that he has a profound contempt 
for officialism—especially civilian—and considers 
that French colonial failures are entirely due 
to the French Colonial Office, and the apathy of stay- 
at-home Frenchmen about colonial affairs. ‘‘ To talk of 
colonial questions in France,” he bitterly remarks, 
‘is to preach in the desert.” Perhaps, now that he 
has returned home, he has found an oasis peopled by 
M. Deloncle and his friends. 

The charm of the book lies in its vivid descriptions 
of the natives, helped out by numerous very tolerable 
photographic illustrations. The author is not a good 
hand at describing scenery or village life—indeed, he 
lived on his boat and had few opportunities of studying 
the people in their homes. But of such as came to see 
him he certainly manages to convey a capital idea. 
They are amusing folk, those Tawarig and the rest. A 
declaration of war was brought to the lieutenant’s 
boat, the ** Davoust,” one day, and whilst it was being 
translated M. Hourst covertly watched the ambassador 
who brought it. “ After delivering it he had prudently 
taken refuge behind a piece of rock, but seeing that we 
took no notice of him he first peeped out with one eye, 
then with both eyes, and finally ventured into the open 
and thus addressed me: ‘ Is there any hope of my getting 
a pair of breeches?’ The question appeared to me 
infinitely naive and appropriate.” Another envoy, 
who had been given a length of stuff for his wife’s dress, 
came back the next day for more: “ He explained 
she was as big round as our tent, and the material I 
had given him would only dress one half of her.” 
Indeed, M. Hourst writes in anything but gallant 
terms of the charms of the “fair” Nigritians. He 
compares them to Durham oxen, or (worst comparison 
of all) “‘ negresses, who, like Englishwomen, when the 
are ugly at all, are really revoltingly ugly.”” We than 

ou, M. le Lieutenant, for that “ at all,” such as it is. 

hough the corpulent dames of the Niger clothed 
themselves in yards upon yards of cheap Paris 
velveteen, there were girls of, we hope, more slender 
make, whose sole attempt at dress was “dyeing their 
legs up to above the knee with rocou or red dye, which 
gives them the appearance at a distance of wearing 
nothing but light red stockings.” The gay lieutenant 


was as abashed as a shy Englishman, he confesses, 
at the unwonted sight; but one of the red-legged 
remarked 
so badly that 


beauties, noticing his embarrassment, 
very sensibly, “ Are we 
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we need hide ourselves? All in good time,. when 
we are old like our mothers, we will wear 
clothes.” This frank explanation seems, somewhat 
unaccountably, to have put the visitor at his ease. But 
to every nation its own ideal of beauty. Evidently the 
negresses, especially those whose conformation gains 
them the coveted appellation of tebelladat (a sort of 
Venus Callipyge reversed), have no lack of admirers, 
and morals are easy on the banks of the Niger,as M. 
Hourst somewhat broadly hints. His guide dissolved 
in tears at leaving his wife so long to her own devices: 
for ‘“*she is such a_ beautiful woman,” he sobbed, 
‘and so beautifully dressed ; she carries the value of 
four bars of salt on her back!’ M. Hourst, however, 
was a very Draco with his boatmen, and kept a tight 
hand over their fancies, contriving to bring them right 
down the Niger without a single quarrel due to their 
affectionate disposition—which, to judge by his own 
account, was fully reciprocated by the ladies of the 
land. Indeed, the whole expedition was conducted in 
the most exemplary fashion, and its commander is 
eloquent in praise of the virtues of the brave Tawarig, 
to whom he devotes an admirable chapter. If African 
explorers would follow Lieutenant Hourst’s example of 
toieration, fair dealing, and kindness to the tribes, we 
should hear less of Central African atrocities and the 
horrors of civilisation. He is intolerant, however, in 
two respects: he hates Mohammedanism and the 
English ; but then he knows next to nothing of either. 
If his notions of Islam are as hopeless as his Arabic, 
we may forgive him a good deal of nonsense. 

His feeling towards the English is suspicion mixed 
with admiration. When he arrived at his port, Dakar, 
he exclaims, “ Alas! if Dakar were English, what a busy 
commercial port it would be! Into what an impregnable 
citadel, what a well-stocked arsenal, our rivals would 
have converted it. But Dakar is French and ‘ 
the progress isslow . . yet it is a Cherbourg of the 
Atlantic,” a splendid position from which to “ harass the 
commerce of England.” ‘Let us hope that this vision 
will be realised.”” But M. Hourst is not the man to 
back up French pretensions by lies. He has a thorough 
contempt for the ‘“* perfect mania in Africa for so-called 
treaties ” with African chiefs. ‘* When we appear on the 
boards before international conferences we have to be 
provided with plenty of trumps, and to produce treaties 
with people, shady folk enough sometimes, whom we 
dub for the nonce kings or princes . . But when there 
is no special reason for pretending to the contrary, what 
is the good of having such endless diplomatic rigmaroles, 
of which one of the contracting parties does not under- 
stand a single solitary sentence?”’ This is candour. 
He frankly repudiates the contention that there was any 
recognition of a French protectorate at Farca, and 
again, as to the dispute about Bussa, ‘‘ Who is right ?”’ 
he asks. ‘I am sure I don’t know. The chief of Bussa 
acted towards me as if he were quite independent, and 
perhaps he is the one to speak the truth afterall.” His 
view of French expansion in Nigritia is clearly 
defined :— 

“ There are in the Sudan two totally different kinds 
of territory, which I shall characterise as those fitted 
for the occupation of sedentary settlers, and those 
suitable only to nomadic tribes. The former are on the 
banks of streams and rivers, such as the French 
Sudan between Kayes and Bamako, with the whole 
reach of the Niger district up to Timbuktu. In these 
lands gutta percha and cotton can be readily grown. 
They are inhabited by negroes, and it is indispensable 
if we are to trade in security that we should have a pre- 
ponderating if not exclusive territorial influence. 

“In what I call the nomad lands, on the other. hand, 
on the right of the Senegal, on the Niger beyond 
Timbuktu (if we except the actual banks of the river), 
we shall find that the chief articles of export are gum and 
the products of flocks of sheep, which are indeed the 
only things the nomad tribes have to offer to our 
traders. It is absolutely useless to attempt to impose 
on these people a yoke against which they would never 
cease to rebel, and which, moreover, they would have 
the power as well as the will to throw off. It is much 
better to give them enclaves or reserves, such as the 
Americans assign tothe Redskins. Ofcourse we should 
always have to guard against pillaging raids from these 
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enclaves; but I am quite convinced that when the 
Tuaregs once realise that their liberty and their customs 
will be respected they will willingly accept the modus 
vivendi.” 

Lieutenant Hourst, however, is by no means sure tliat 
the natives will gain by the change. The Tawarig as 
they are he regards as a noble race, and he doubts 
whether contact with Europe will improve them; in 
which opinion he is supported by a great weight of 
colonial experience. 

There are many subjects touched on in this interesting 
volume to which we can barely refer—such as local 
superstitions, legends of ancestors, talismans, capture- 
marriage, native poetry (curiously Bedawy in its ring), 
social conditions, and the like. There is also a good 
deal about the Royal Niger Company, “ behind which 
England screens herself,” and about its officials, who 
received the French explorer with a frank courtesy 
which was accepted with rather churlish suspicion. 
Whatever scientific results were obtained were reserved 
for a special memoir by the second in command, Naval 
Lieutenant Baudry; but the present work shows the 
main conclusion, that some distance below Bornu the 
Niger becomes a series of dangerous rapids, impassable 
for commercial navigation. We must add that Mrs. 
Arthur Bell has made a very readable translation, 
through which the French idiom only occasionally 
peeps out; but in future editions she should remember 
that vex nullius is not the same thing as res nullins, what- 
ever Major Marchand (a friend of our author) may have 
imagined; and not only does Abdul Kerim not 
mean ‘ Servant of the Most High,” but it was not even 
the name assumed by Lieutenant Hourst-as the pre- 
tended nephew of Dr. Barth. The African names need 
to be revised by a scholar. 


THE WORLD'S VIOLIN TREASURES. 
*‘ Old Violins.” By the Rev. H. R. Haweis. London: 
George Redway. 1808. 


R. HAWEIS'’ new book is largely a repetition and 
adaptation of much that he and others have 
written before about the most famous periods in the 
history of violin construction; but it carries its own 
justification in the fact that the modern violinist, be he 
amateur, collector, or player, eagerly reads every word 
penned in praise of his favourite instrument. The 
world has for a long time known all that there is to 
know about Antonio Stradivari, Guiseppe Guarneri del 
Gest, Maggini, Carlo Bergonzi, and the rest of the 
immortalised craftsmen who chipped and_ chiselled 
away in their tiny attics and rough workshops at 
Brescia and Cremona two centuries ago; but Mr. 
Haweis’ sketches lack no interest on this account, 
Himself an accomplished artist and experienced col- 
lector, he writes with the impetuous admiration of the 
enthusiast, tempered by the sound technical knowledge 
of the expert, and expresses all the pretty fancies that 
every violinist conjures vaguely up in his own mind 
without being able to express them in the black 
and white of pen and pencil. He does not 
waste his own time, and tax the patience of his 
reader, with ancient historical research. It matters 
little to us whether the Babylonians and Assyrians 
used instruments of the viol type, for the real history 
of the violin begins with its evolution from the formless 
boxes of the early sixteenth century, and the creation 
of all those graceful curves and swelling outlines— 
which Stradivari perfected a few years later—by 
Maggini and Gasparo di Salo. 

In the eyes of the connoisseur every violin has an 
individuality of its own. It may belong to one par- 
ticular type or family, may have been cut, chiselled, 
and planed with the same tools, by the same master 
hand, but it has its own soul, its own moods and 
mannerisms, faults, virtues, and peculiarities, like any 
human being. The famous fiddles of the world are 
practically priceless, since their owners would never 
consent to part with them during their lifetime. 


Yet, leaving the best Strads out of the question, : 


let it be remembered that in purchasing one 
of the niaster’s inferior violins pay much 
more for the name than you do for the imstrument. 
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Some perfectly genuine, well-preserved Strads there 
are which, in comparison with the productions of 
many other makers of more recent date, are not 
worth the wood of which they are made for musical 
purposes, though that consideration is of secondary 
importance when they are required merely for the 
enrichment of some collector’s cabinet. Mr. Haweis 
emphasises the innumerable points of difference between 
famous old Cremonese and Tyrolese masters, and the 
admirable plates with which his chapters are interspersed 
assist one to a greater appreciation of his technical 
explanations. The author has plenty to say in favour of 
the more modern violins of the French, German, and 
English schools. And, as we have pointed out, there 
are some of those—splendidly finished instruments by 
Francois Gand, Lupot, Pique, and Vuillaume—which 
rival in volume, richness, and sonorousness, the tone of 
many a genuine old Cremona in the concert hall. For 
drawing-room playing, however, no fiddle ever fashioned 
will equal the exquisite sweetness, silvery delicacy, and 
ethereal grace of those five or six instruments, larger 
and flatter in model than his earlier productions, which 
the peerless Nicolo Amati made towards the end of his 
career. 

One of the most fascinating chapters in the book 
gives some account ofthe Italian pedlar, Tarisio, who 
at once created and supplied the demand for Cremonese 
violins which sprang up throughout Europe early this 
century. Until he routed them out from the old 
monastries and obscure villages in Italy, and tramped 
across to Paris with asackful on his back, Strads, Amatis, 
Bergonzis, and the rest were practically non-existent 
beyond the district in which they were created. 
Cunning repairer and knowing buyer as he was, he 
made fortunes out of his extraordinary traffic, and at 
his death, in 1854, J. B. Vuillaume, one of his most 
eager patrons, hurried off to Milan, and secured for 
£3,000 odd, about 250 magnificent fiddles, including the 
‘‘ Messiah” Strad, which Tarisio had accumulated for 
his own gratification. They are now worth more than 
ten, if not twenty, times the amount. Mr. Haweis’ book 
would be a more valuable addition to violin literature 
but for the strained rhapsodical outbursts which 
occasionally disfigure its literary form. 


HELLENIC RELIGION. 


“Religion in Greek Literature.” By Lewis Campbell, 
M.A., LL.D. Longmans, Green, and Co. 1808. 


HE religion of Hellas was a unique development in 
the spiritual history of the world. Remarkable for 
its innate reasonableness and beauty, it was peculiarly 
notable for its intense humanity. The gods it reverenced 
were no alien or abnormal creations, but were closely 
allied to mankind. They were, in fact, nothing less 
than abstract qualities. of the living concrete Hellene, 
to which he had imparted a living form and a reality, 
knowing in some vague fashion that their reality was 
at the same time his own. This deiftcation of aspects 
of the human character was, of course, unconscious. 
The Homeric chieftain would not have recognised in 
Pallas an hypostatisation of his own prudence, nor 
would the stings of conscience have accounted to him 
for the dread Erinnyes. Nevertheless it remains true 
that the Greek found heaven within him. In his gods 
he was ever in the presence of his own nature; his 
belief and confidence in them was his belief and confi- 
dence in himself. Hence as the man’s self-knowledge 
deepened, his conceptions of the Divine became purer 
and fuller. His nobler humanity begat a holier divinity. 
As he seeks for unity in himself and in his world, poly- 
theism merges into pantheism. When he finds that 
this unity is spiritual, and identifies it with the Abso- 
lutely Good, then pantheism is on the. verge of 
monotheism. 

To describe thé evolution of Greek religion in Greek 
literature has been the latest work of Professor Lewis 
Campbell. It is no easy task. The absence of any 
exclusive sacerdotal caste allowed a peculiarly free 
development to the spiritual life of the Hellenes. Dogma 
and creed did not exist. Religious beliefs were vague 
and expansive. There were always clouds about 
Olympus. Under such circumstances it is hard to 
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detect the successive stages, to trace the gradual forma- 
tion of higher intellectual conceptions of Deity and their 
influence on man’s view of his own nature, to mark the 
reaction of character on conception and the simul- 
taneous evolution of both. Professor Campbell, how- 
ever, has succeeded in giving us a fair notion of the 
process of the religious Idea from Homer to Plato. Very 
wisely he has confined his attention to literature. The 
difficult question of origins, the archaeology of cultus, 
the complicated evidence for foreign influence on Greek 
worship has been dwelt upon but lightly. It is rather 
from the living utterance of their greatest men that the 
author attempts to catch the spirit of the religion of the 
Hellenes. 

When Greek literature began, the thought of God was 
erude in the extreme. The gods are conceived by Homer 
partly ‘‘as powers having a sort of vague omnipresence, 
and ruling over their several provinces in the world of 
nature and of men,” partly as glorified human beings, 
differing in character, power, and moral worth. Even 
the greatest deities have their weaknesses, and are 
occasionally guilty of nefarious actions. But we have 
the beginning of a nobler conception in the idea of the 
supremacy of Zeus, whose final decrees are dimly 
believed to be in harmony with moral law. ‘‘The gods 
love not harsh deeds, but honour justice and 
considerate conduct.” Hence certain elementary duties 
are represented as obligatory on man. Athene helps 
the just Odysseus to punish the froward suitors. The 
unseen power of Aidos inspires pity for the suppliant, 
reverence for priest and herald, hospitality to the 
stranger. The Erinnyes vindicate the breach of filial 
or domestic sanctities. But the conscious effort after 
holiness is not yet. The Homeric heroes are absorbed 
in the joy of living. In life is all human good, and only 
so much virtue is required as will enable men to live 
happily, to retain the respect of their fellows, and to 
avert the anger of the gods. The conception of 
Dike, ‘‘the virgin daughter of Zeus,” was not clearly 
developed till Hesiod and Solon; and the oppressive 
sense of sin was as yet almost unknown. 

The sixth century B.c. was a period of growth and 
transition. ‘ The spiritual centre of gravity,” says 
Prof. Campbell, “was passing from the family to the 
State, from the hearth to the high altar.” Religion 
was connecting itself with national life. As social re- 
lations developed an1 the conception of law arose, the 
gods of the State began to be regarded as the sources 
of right and justice. To an Athenian treachery to his 
city was a sin against Athene, its Protectress, while 
civic virtue was regarded as divinely inspired. The 
gods were in this way raised to a higher plane, and 
man’s relation to and dependence on them was 
emphasised. 

About this time, too, amid the busy life of Ionia and 
Magna Graecia, philosophy was born, and with it 
came a pantheistic awakening. Thales, the water- 
philosopher, found all things “full of Gods”; Xeno- 
phanes, the scorner of anthropomorphism, ‘ looked 
out upon the whole heaven and affirmed that the one 
was God.” Pythagoras, who used number to explain 
the universe and taught the transmigration of the 
soul; Herakleitos, the prophet of Eternal Flux; 
Parmenides with his paradox ‘‘ One is: Change is but 
appearance,” each found in the essence of things the 
infinite, the Divine. A wave of spiritual life passed over 
the Greek world. Religion was quickened by contact 
with philosophy. The conventional worship of family 
and state now failed to satisfy. There arose a 
deepening sense of sin, an aspiration towards a future 
life, a yearning for spiritual sympathy, issuing in 
Orphism and the mysteries of Eleusis. Corscience 
awoke in the*contemplation of the all-pervading Deity, 
which reason had discovered. behind the trivialities of 
mythology. 

In the fifth century Athens became the centre of the 
religious development in Greece. Perhaps at no period 
was Hellenic religion so pleasant and so elevating. 
Strange and possibly immoral cults may have. been 
practised in honour of the foreign deities localised in the 
Peiraieus, but the worship associated with the great 
gods of the Acropolis, especially. Athene, was essentially 
pure and beautiful. These divinities were intima’ely 
identified with the national life, and were best served when 
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that life was raised to its highest perfection. The people 
must be worthy of their gods. Self-development became 
a religious duty, and lest the joyfulness of worship should 
produce superficiality in sentiment, the mysteries touched 
the deeper chords, dwelling on the blessedness of immor- 
tality, holiness of living, and the sacrament of atonement. 
Tragedy too arose. Aschylus, the optimist, first clear 
preacher of divine righteousness, taught his contem- 
poraries to attribute calamity, not to Phthonos, the envy 
of the gods, but to the Nemesis of their own misguided 
wills. Sophocles, less sanguine, dwelt on the futility of 
man’s strivings against eternal law, but implied that 
even the unfortunate, if righteous, were ultimately 
blessed. And thus the old mythological forms acquired 
a new and vivid meaning. Tradition was not discarded, 
but transfigured. The ancient gods began to be divine. 

Between the age of Pericles and of Plato there 
intervened a period of scepticism, shaking the very 
foundations of religion and morality. The drama of 
Euripides is well described by Professor Campbell as the 
‘euthanasia of mythology.” Protagoras of Abdera openly 
advocated agnosticism; Gorgias of Leontini denied the 
absolute. In the time of Socrates religious life was 
at its lowest ebb. But once again, for the last time, the 
religious spirit asserted itself, based now upon reason 
and friendly to philosophy. It was, perhaps, the 
firm conviction of Socrates as to the reality of truth 
and justice, his sense of a divine presence in the 
world and in the soul of man, that guided Plato to 
his high conception of God—the Divine Being, good, 
true, unchangeable, who is never the author of 
evil, but eternally exists absolutely perfect and 
all-powerful, the measure of all things, to whose 
likeness the good man must conform. True, the 
Platonic idea of God is somewhat vague and 
impersonal. He is rather the universal principle of 
good than a definite individual. But the advance on 
old conceptions is incalculable. Plato marks 
highest point reached by the pagan spirit. Christianity 
alone could take up the threads and continue the 
development, and the old imperfect gods of Hellas fade 
finally away only before the world-illumination of the 
Person of Christ. 

Professor Campbell has traced this evoiution of 
religion in Greek literature with some fulness. Some- 
times, indeed, he is somewhat redundant, and wanders 
into questions which have little direct bearing on his 
subject. At other times he is scarcely full enough. 
Aristophanes, for instance, is barely mentioned. The 
remarks on hero-worship, Euripides, and the mysteries 
are suggestive, and the book, as a whole, is bright and 
readable. It will be a useful contribution to the litera- 
ture dealing with Comparative Religion. 


LORD BRAMWELL. 


‘Some Account of George William Wilshere, Baron 
Bramwell of Hever, and his Opinions.” By 
Charies Fairfield. With a portrait. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 1898. Pp. 382. 


Ts portrait of Lord Bramwell with which Mr. 
Fairfield’s memoir is prefaced is more lifelike 
and realistic than the impression which he has 
succeeded in taking of the character of that great 
judge and admirable Englishman in the body of his 
work itself. But the latter is excellent so far as. it 
goes ; indeed, the chief, if not the only, fault that can 
be found with it, is its partiality. The part that 
Lord Bramwell played in opposing, in the name of 
the principles and traditions of the common law of 
England, all the successful assaults by the Legislature, 
and in recent years by the judiciary, on the sturdy 
individualism, of which he was so unique a type, 
is traced by:Mr. Fairfield with skill. and vigoury: 
and. with a_ wealth and variety of illustration: 
that command the gratitude -of, his readers. ~But: 
of Lord Bramwell, the lawyer, the judge, and: the: 
man, we are told far too little. .‘* The -memoir, 
of each memorable judge,’ says Mr, Fairfield,: 


‘“‘which Her. Majesty's -public constructs for itself 


is—He sat there and did what was right and is dead.” 
It may have been:on this.ground, or perhaps from.an 
unconscious imitation of the epigrammatic brevity 
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with which Lord Bramwell loved to clothe any 
references that he made to his own personal history 
or forensic or judicial work, that Mr. Fairfield’s direct 
treatment of these aspects of his subject occupies only 
seventy-eight out of the 382 pages of which his book 
consists. The fact, however, is to be regretted for 
several reasons. The author is a discriminating critic 
and finished raconteur, and what he does record of 
Lord Bramwell in his private and _ professional 
relations is narrated so well, and is so suggestive 
intrinsically, that one cannot but feel a sense 
of disappointment at the meagre space assigned 
to it. What could be quainter or more eminently 
characteristic otf Bramwell than-the exordium 
of his address to the prisoners in the Druitt 
case, which gave him, by the way, so notable an 
opportunity of expounding his vivid faith in the 
doctrine of freedom of contract : “*‘ Now I ask you in 
all kindness to listen to me, to listen to an impartial 
man, . because the only interest I can have 
between you and your masters is that my clothes will 
cost me a few shillings more or less, which I do not 
consider will warp my judgment.”” Or take, as an 
instance of the profound belief in Bramwell’s per- 
sonality and thoroughness with which he managed to 
inspire all his contemporaries, the story of the occasion 
on which he met his old schoolfellow, Mr. (afterwards 
Baron) Channell, for the first time after leaving 
**Reddy’s,” at Maidstone Assizes. Mr. Channell held 
a brief in one of the cases awaiting trial: ‘*‘ Consulta- 
tion with the solicitors revealed a flaw in the 
pleadings, which in those days would have proved 
absolutely fatal, The solicitors could only hope 
that it would not be discovered. ‘ Who's against us ?’ 
asked Channell. ‘Oh,’ was the reply, ‘a Mr. 
Bramwell. Nobody ever heard of him before.’ 
‘Then, gentlemen, we're done!’ was the advocate’s 
remark. ‘I was at school with that gentleman.’ And 
done they were.” Numerous personal touches, too, 
revealing in the clearest light Bramwell’s individuality 
and idiosyncracies lie on the surface of Mr. Fairfield’s 
work. We see him sitting as judge in a breach of 
promise action in some charades, and can hear him 
summing up ferociously in favour of the plaintiff, to 
the delight of all the onlookers at the game. We can 
follow him as he wanders, with simple, unswerving 
reliance on the Ordnance map, over desolate Yorkshire 
moors when his day’s work in the circuit court is 
done, only to find that the official road has been closed 
or abandoned for years, and that he must spend the 
night at the end of a sheep-track twenty miles from the 
assize town. We can trace that gradual thawing in 
the asperity of his judicial demeanour, which attained 
its highest degree of relaxation during the argu- 
ment of the case of Sharp v. Wakefield in 
the House of Lords. The stern old judge, who had 
in his time given and received so many fierce blows, 
suggested to the applicant’s counsel that, instead of 
saying that licensing magistrates might do what 
was “unfair and unjust,”’ he had better use the words 
“harsh and hard.” And, just before the curtain drops, 
we catch a final and pathetic glimpse of the old Baron, 
in his house in Cadogan Place, sitting by the flickering 
firelight all alone at the piano, his hands wandering 
feebly over the keys, recalling some ancient airs ‘‘to 
comfort him.” Comparatively little as Mr. Fairfield 
has said about Bramwell in the relations with which 
we have been dealing, no one will rise from a perusal 
of this book without feeling that, after all the necessary 
deductions have been made, it was given to this 
rugged figure, who declared that, if he had the choice 
whether to bea great judge or a good judge, he would 
prefer the latter, to be both. 

The really constructive portion of Mr. Fairfield’s 
memoir cannot here be examined in detail. Nor is 
such an examination needed. It is sufficient to notice 
the basis on which it rests. The dominant movement 
in Bramwell’s time was the encroachment of what may, 
with accuracy enough for the present purpose, be 
described as socialistic conceptions, at an infinite 
variety of points, on the realm of individualism. 
Beginning. with the law. of master and servant, 
where they left behind them a perthanent deposit 
of such legisltiaon ‘as the Truck Acts and the 
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Employer’s Liability Act, these ideas permeated 
the law of landlord and tenant, producing in the 
process Mr. Gladstone’s Irish agrarian legislation, 
and culminated in Mr. Henry George’s open re-asser- 
tion of the doctrine; La propriété c’est le}vol. Into 
the merits of the issues which some of these contro- 
versies raised we do not now enter. The point to be 
observed is Lord Bramwell’s attitude towards them. 
He saw in the whole movement nothing but a revival of 
the medieval invasion of English notions of political 
economy and jurisprudence by “the divinely-guided 
caprice ” of the canon law, and took his stand accord- 
ingly as an uncompromising defender of the faith 
embodied in the maxim, Nolumus leges Angliz mutari. 
His shield of defence was the common law, the 
outward and visible expression of the traditions, the 
habits, the prejudices even, of the English people. It 
is not often that the public utterances of a great 
man can safely be said to have been governed from 
beginning to end by a single leading idea. But Bram- 
well’s case was an exception; the common law as the 
representative of English common sense was the 
motive power of all his political efforts from the time 
when he unburdened his soul as a forerunner of the 
Adullamites down to his last speech in the House of 
Lords in 1891 on “ picketing” in connection with the 
great Scotch railway strike. The principal merit of 
Mr. Fairfield’s book is that he has worked out this 
raison d’étre of Bramweil’s attitude to English politics 
and economics with high analytic ability, and has 
illustrated his argument by a rich assortment of those 
incomparable letters in the Times, the Economist, and 
elsewhere, which could so easily have been identified 
by intrinsic evidence, even if they had not been 
initialled with the familiar tell-tale “ B.” 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 


‘** Annals of Westminster School.” By John Sargeaunt. 
Methuen and Co. 7s. 6d. 


HESE Annals will be read with interest even by 
those who are not Westminsters. Not that this 
famous foundation has hitherto lacked historians; but 
—besides the fresh matter which Mr. Sargeaunt has 
gleaned from Aubrey, Locke, and Chesterfield—the 
setting is all his own. No little skill is required to 
present in a pleasing connected narrative information 
which must often be scattered and fragmentary. The 
book is written with great ease and a thorough know- 
ledge of the subject. The tendency to exaggerate—so 
common when dealing with a particular school—is 
successfully resisted with few exceptions. The laboured 
wit of Warburton, who pretends concern only for the 
school and not for the Abbey at the time of the earth- 
quake in 1750, is no “ proof of the predominance of the 
school.” To suggest seriously that 25 years’ neglect of 
Hebrew by an Oxford professor could be corrected 
by a perusal of even Busby's Hebrew Grammar 
is unkind to the University and unfair to the 
grammar. When introducing a name Mr. Sargeaunt 
delights to proceed by way of description, holding 
our attention on the stretch for the final dis- 
closure. This artful introduction of the name, “to 
which,” according ‘to Johnson, ‘chance’ must 
concur with genius, and no man can hope to attain 
twice,” our author does not scruple to use three or 
four times. Sometimes he seeks to encourage an in- 
telligent curiosity and conceals the name. ‘ More 
than nine years before his death Busby saw the great 
seal of England in charge of one of his pupils, who 
was ten years younger than his mastership.” Who 
would suspect Judge Jefferies to lie concealed here ? 
The wicked musician 1s as good as twice buried on 
page 128, and his memory is secure even from malice. 
We are grateful for the rebuke on another page, 
because we learn that “ Tuttle” is but the familiar 
Tothill; further on we are suddenly put down in 
‘* Twitnam meadows,” and are left to find our way out 
as best we can. To bring our fault-finding to a close 
—the shy boy who figures as the “ owl forced on the 
daylight,” is described so again within a dozen pages, 
before we have had time to forget it; to “turn your 
thoughts to’a less thorny bed” seems an odd plirase’; 
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lastly, the Whigs come in now and again for a deal of 
unnecessary praise. 

There was doubtless a “ grammar school” attached 
to the Abbey under the Magister Scholarum (not 
** Scholarium ’’), but no further notice need be taken of 
it, as having no direct connection with Henry VIII.’s 
new foundation, which consisted of a master, under- 
master, and forty scholars. Elizabeth refounded and 
extended the school by the addition of eighty Town- 
boys, from whom the Queen’s Scholars were to be chosen 
by the novel principle of examination. There are some 
interesting remarks on the instruction, in which the Dean 
and Prebendaries took a part until the decay of celibacy 
broke up the common life. Graunt, the first distin- 
guished Head Master, wrote a Greek grammar for the 
school, which became known later as the Eton grammar, 
just as the Eton Latin grammar is Colet’s little work 
revised by Lily, the first Master of Si. Paul’s. West- 
minster’s greatest prosperity extended from the Restora- 
tion till far on into the eighteenth century. A certain 
unruly spirit showed itself under Smith. This and other 
causes, the history of which is given with much judg- 
ment and tact, contributed to render drastic measures 
necessary in 1846; but since the appointment of Liddell 
and the Public Schools’ Commission there has been a 
steady improvement and growth. Busby’s success is 
shown to have been partly due to the keen interest 
of the Puritans.in education. The account of his 
vigorous and _ enlightened despotism is written 
with discrimination; as are also the characters 
and doings of his successors. Nicoll, who did not 
impose himself so much on his pupils, but ruled in 
a ‘democracy tempered by affection,” has a charming 
chapter. Then wehave the elegant and courtly scholar, 
Friend, and the pompous Markham with a diction as 
ample as that of Johnson himself. There is much that 
is new in the history of the Boarding Houses and of 
Atterbury’s energy in forcing on the building of the 
present Dormitory. 

Mr. Sargeaunt strenuously defends the traditional 
Latin pronunciation in the Westminster Play, which 
apparently was fixed by Busby. It may well be a 
question whether it is worth while to change it, but of 
the validity of Mr. Sargeaunt’s arguments there can 
be none. To commend it with any truth as “resting 
in the eye and the mind and not in the ear,” if it 
means anything, is tantamount to saying that the 
spoken word appeals to the sight and not to the 
hearing! He blames any attempt to approximate to 
the original sounds as tending to “mere accumulation 
of knowledge,” and then gives in an appendix a page 
of intricate rules, adding the exceptions under protest ; 
and all this while he admits the advantage of an 
approximation to the classical costumes. 

For Mr. Kneen’s illustrations we have’ ‘nothing but 
praise ; the publishers. also ‘have done their share 
towards producing ‘a very attractive book. 


FICTION. 


“A Deliverance.” By Allan Monkhouse. London: 
Lane: 1898. i 


In “ A Deliverance” Mr. Monkhouse has given us a 
story which improves on ‘acquaintance, and may be 
read a second timé with greater interest. It is the 
story of a man between two opposite women, the 
strenuous Ursula, to whom he clings, and the un- 

rincipled Mrs. Brayshaw, through whom he first 
alls, bringing down with him this question: How will 
Searle’s weak side fare in his life with Ursula, the life 
for which Ursula saves him? The question is hardly 
posed when it is lifted on to another level, above the 
plane on which men have ordinarily to contend, for 
Searle learns that he has only some months to live, 
and all his strength is now to be concentrated on the 
effort to pass the rest highly, equably, undisturbed by 
the’ weak terror of death that is mastering-him. The 
— loses something of its universality by this lift. 

he question how a man, strong and weak, will live his 
lite when one of the women who loves him is willing that 
he should be weak with her, while the other will on no 
account have him weak at all, narrows when it becomes 
a question how this man will face his death; with the 
choice of either woman for a nurse and consoler. But 
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if the contest loses weight when it rises, it does fly 
straight up to beat its wings against the very gates of 
mystery, questioning the why and how of all things that 
are known and wished on earth; and very finely Mr. 
Monkhouse convinces us of an unarguable but sure 
nobleness that still covers the futility he reveals. 
‘“‘ Life, and the struggle after ideals; and well nigh 
everything you could think of looks futile here; I have 
taken care that it should be so; I have removed all the 
obvious considerations that back the goodness of a 
conscientious man in everyday life, and I present you 
with one approaching death without hope; yet you shall 
not doubt the propriety of the struggle, and you will 
only be surprised because his words confirm your 
feeling, when the sick man, of whose weakness and 
ineffectiveness and unhappiness you have tasted much, 
stays fora moment the swelling stream of bitterness, 
selfishness, cowardice, which is hurrying him to theend 
he cannot meet well, and proclaims man’s nobility—‘ 1 
am glad to have lived; I am proud of the race of man. 
I don’t know where it all tends, but we are making a 
brave fight, a beautiful fight.’”’ 

Praise, it is to be feared, may come lamely from the 
unaccustomed lips that discuss current fiction, and lest 
this praise read faint, it would be well to resort to 
frank damnation and declare that ‘“‘ A Deliverance” 
lacks charm. If a consideration of the author’s 
method does not explain, it may at least suggest or 
illustrate the lack of beauty. His method is double. 
When he is not making his characters converse, often 
at length and uninterruptedly in stichomuthia, and 
always at a high strain of adequate expression and 
smart repartee, he is analysing the thoughts that follow 
one another through the brains of Ursula and Searle. 
To his conversations the unintelligent will object. 
‘* People don’t speak like that at Darley "—the unintel- 
ligent objection, infallible in substance, criminally 
annoying in form. At Darley, as elsewhere in the 
world, men and women speak to one another ; their com- 
munication by means of speech is a factor in their 


lives, a factor which an artist might care to see with: 


sensitive appreciation, finding it a marvellous help to 
directness. He would be tickled by its variety, its 
comic, its tragic inadequacy; misunderstanding and 
the rare understanding would prove delightfully useful, 
and the saying one thing and meaning another; a 
repartee would be a valuable find when pence was of 
the soul of his action ; he would taste the commonplace 
turn of a phrase, he would be intoxicated by the revealing 
grandeur of a sentence that slips out in all its stupid 
simplicity at the psychological moment. Mr. Monkhouse’s 
use of conversation does not show an appreciative eye 
for the colours of human speech. It is a factor in life 
which he has omitted from a book that contains a most 
unusual amount of talking, a medium he has failed to 
use in a story that is largely told by means of conversa- 
tion. But how does his conversation tell his story ? 
Not, we think, beautifully. To the end the talk of his 
characters impresses us as above all else the display of 
the author’s personal liking for repartee, the quick take 
and return of the right words—an incorrectness that is 
not justified by the wit. The things his people say are 
not chosen, though they are often choice, not chosen by 
the light of vision ; they are not seen, and therefore are 
not things to look at; this side of his method is 
unpicturesque ; as unpicturesque as his analysis, which 
appeals to the reader’s powers of reflection, but is 
nothing for his eye, does not work upon his imagination 
directly and remain there as a final realisation of the 
point it would convey. The beautiful things in fiction 
cannot be arrived at by any process of the blind intellect, 
nor be presented to the reader by methods that appeal to 
his reason. 


“The Associate Hermits.” By Frank R. Stockton. 
With Illustrations by A. B. Frost. Harper and 
Brothers. 


WHEN Mark Twain took M. Paul Bourget seriously 

and chid him for his temerity in the study of American 
characteristics, he ridiculed the notion that American 
humour—humonr specifically American—existed. This 
quaint conclusion, which may, after all, be but an 
adumbration of the great American joke, appears not a 
little strangé’ in Mark Twain. Still stranger does it seem 
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with a new book by Mr. Frank Stockton before us. 
Americans themselves have been known to declare of 
one example of Stocktonian humour—the agreeable 
comedy known as “The Squirrel Inn’’—that only 
Americans could fully appreciate its subtleties. If these 
discerning ones are right, Mr. Stockton’s diversion in 
humour must be American in its psychological sense 
implied by M. Bourget. We should say, too, with no 
thought of Mr. Lowell’s ‘certain condescension in 
foreigners,” that the humour of that excellent extra- 
vaganza of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine is not less 
distinctively American. It is notorious, moreover, that the 
first and most exuberant manifestation of Stocktonian 
humour, “ Rudder Granger” called “forth various 
British imitations, all of which caught something of 
the form and manner, but nothing of the flavour, of 
the original. They had the seed, these early culti- 
vators, but the flowering and fruitage proved sadly 
indifferent, or, in difference, sad. Clearly, then, the 
fault was in the soil. ‘“*The Associate Hermits,”’ if 
less whimsical and of a less extravagant cast than its 
predecessors, is clearly of the same admirable family. 
Pethaps something more might have been made of the 
pleasant idea of the lady who starts a new “ reform 
movement” on the marriage of her daughter by taking 
a vicarious honeymoon with her husband, leaving the 
newly-married pair in happy solitude at home. It was 
meant to help to kill the ridiculous fashion of honey- 
mooning. It is hard to say why it should do anything 
of the kind, and it has no bearing upon the course of 
the story. The experiences of these reformers, how- 
ever, and of a young lady who accompanies them, 
prove Mr. Stockton to have lost nothing of his 
inventéon. 


The Minister's Conversion.”” By I. Hooper. London: 
Adam and Charles Black. 1898. 


“The Minister’s Conversion” has originality of plot 
to recommend it, as well as a certain terseness of 
expression, which is perhaps the rarest quality to be 
found in the ruck of novels. There is one exceedingly 
striking scene which tempts quotation. The Minister 
has a conscience of the John Knox order, 
and when it falls to his lot to reprove his 
own wife from the pulpit, he refuses a substitute 
and does his duty. The author has _ shown, 
artistically enough with a touch or two, how the man’s 
motives, unconsciously to himself, are mixed ; and how, 
in the midst of his agony at humiliating the woman he 
loves, there is the savage joy of denouncing what he 
considers her guilt. When her lover springs to her side 
and faces the congregation with her, it is hard to avoid a 
remembrance of ‘“‘ The Scarlet Letter.” But “I. 
Hooper ”’ has a style of her own (we imagine her to be a 
woman), and the book impresses one on its own merits. 
It is curiously different in most ways from “‘ His Grace 
o’ the Gunne” by the same author. 


“The Adventurers,” By H. B. Marriott Watson. 
Illustrated by A. I. Keller. Harper and Brothers. 


In the art of portraying a picturesque rascal, and the 
nice conduct of a scheming villain, Mr. Marriott 
Watson has proved his capacity. But he has hitherto 
set his highwaymen and the rest of the rogues in the 
kind of environment where they can ruffle it at their 
ease. But into the seventeenth or eighteenth century 
they are invested with an air of romance which 
mitigates the else intolerable swagger and violence of 
their bearing and language, A little of Claud Duval 
and more of Cartouche, with a fine Stevensonian 
veneer of courtesy, have marked Mr. Watson’s high- 
waymen. In “ The Adventurers” he makes a departure. 
The rogues are the same in grain, but the times 
are our own, and the illusion, it seems to us, 
is less ably maintained. The story is not with- 
out fine, and effective passages, and is as power- 
fully told as anything the author has done. But it makes 
heavy drafts upon credibility, is unduly spun out, and is 
burdened with certain longueurs—such as the hero's quite 
needless and unbelievable adventure into London— 
which are a trifle trying to the critical sense. It is not a 
little strange,.too, that_a number of men, well acquainted 
with the law as to treasure-trove, should be ready to pro- 
ceed to extreme and sanguinary action to acquire such 
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treasure. But accepting this circumstance, and the 
extraordinary acquisition of the old castle containing the 
secret treasure, ‘‘ The Adventurers” must be pronounced 
an exciting narrative. By an ingenious device, which 
leads to the most dramatic scene of the story, the key to 
the secret chamber that holds the treasure is comprised 
in a document one half of which is in the hands of 
the owner of the castle, the other half in those of 
two adventurers outside, both being thus rendered useless 
to the adventurers. From this accident the story 
is developed with excellent art, and to it is due 
some thrilling and striking melodrama. The rival 
parties agree to meet, and piece the torn fragments 
of the paper together, and then separate to carry on the 
conflict to the end. The scene of the conference is 
immensely effective. None of Mr. Watson’s readers, in 
fact, should complain that he has stinted them of fearful 
joys and fluttering expectancies of horror. We were 
carried out of the nineteenth century into the land of 
romance, whence the commonplace is vanished, and all 
things are possible. 


“ Linnet.” By Grant 
Richards. 


Mr. Grant Allen’s facility in writing carries him 
away in this book, which if of half the length would 
have been more effective. As it is, there is so much 
padding that the tale flags. Rue and Linnet are women 
very pleasant in their lives, and the Tyrolese singer’s 
love affair with Will Deverell opens an opportunity for 
some very pretty writing. Andreas Hansberger is a 
good sketch of a man who marries a woman as “a 
good investment,” and exploits her, sweeping her 
earnings into his own pockets, while he keeps her short 
for her cabs and grumbles at her expenditure of half- 
a-crown. But the story of the love affair, and the 
obstacles a too obstinate belief in the infallibity of the 
Roman Church places in the way of its smooth flow, 
would have gone more merrily in half the space. 
Much of Mr. Allen’s side-chat is clever and entertaining; 
but the adage tells us it is possible to have too much of 
even a good thing. 


Allen. London: Grant 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 

“ The Standard of Life, and Other Studies.” By Mrs. Bosan- 
quet. Macmillan and Co. 

% lhe essays on secial economics here collected by Mrs. 

Bosanquet possess two extremely valuable qualities. 
They deal with economic questions in a cool-headed, practical 
fashion, and in all alike may be noted an admirable perti- 
nency to present-day conditions. In a word, Mrs. Bosan- 
quet’s thoughts and conclusions on the education and training 
of women, on the “ burden of small debts,” and other kindred 
subjects, are of practical utility. The pithy fable from 

Xenophon with which the author rounds off her little volume 

is a true index. This classic illustration of the method and 

aims of the too-ardent reformer, the person with a passion 
for reforming ‘the world,” is a key, as it were, to the sanity 
and reasonableness that mark Mrs. Bosanquet’s essays. 

‘“‘ The Standard of Life” is particularly striking as a rational 

treatment of a theme that lends itself to airy idealising. Like 

the “ living wage ” or “ living profits,” the “standard of life” 
is a term of vague import to most people. In Mrs. 

Bosanquet’s hand it is shaped to a true and determinate 

form, unclouded by indefinite or unproven theory. Another 

able and suggestive paper is that on “The Lines of the 

Industrial Conflict.” But turning to the more momentous 

and more purely practical themes, such as the education and 

training of women, we find the author’s contribution to what 
are real questions of the day especially convincing and 
valuable. It is not given to all who write upon the expansion 
of the sphere of women as workers, industrial or professional, 
to hold advanced views and yet write with sobriety. Mrs. 

Bosanquet must be credited with this excellent mental habit. 

We do not remember to have noted the plea for not turning 

back put more skilfully than in the two articles on the 

“Education of Women” and the “Industrial Training of 

Women.” 

“ The Pleasures of Literature and the Solace of Books.” By 
Joseph Shaylor. With Introduction by Andrew Lang. 
Wells Gardner. ; 

This pretty little volume is a kind of miniature “ Book- 
lover's Enchiridion,” good for companionship and fit for the 
pocket. It comprises extracts commendatory of reading, and 
of books; well chosen for the most part and of great, perhaps 
too great, variety. Here and there we hap on sentiments that 
no lover of literature can endorse, but these are not many. 
Here is one, oddly enough from the pen of a real man of 
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letters. Washington Irving, having likened the poet’s work 
to ‘caskets of jewels, proceeds to» add: “ The setting may 
occasionally be antiquated, and require now and then to be 
renewed, as in the case of Chaucer.” This is nothing but 
an abetting of coin-clipping, impostors, modernisers, and 
other cheats. People who can read Chaucer ‘renewed ” 
are among those of whom Mr. Lang says that they do not 
deserve to be able to read. Mr. Lang, by the way, takes his 
pleasure with the author of this compilation. ‘‘ The great 
students,” he remarks, ‘‘Dean Farrar, Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
Mr. Hain Friswell, Bacon, and others cited in this work, 
remind us, when they praise books, of boys who they are in 
the water. on a chilly day. ‘Come in, you fellows,’ they cry, 
‘it’s awfully jolly. They express themselves much more 
eloquently ; they say charming things about literature.” But 
in spite of the “‘ charming things” the impression produced 
is just as Mr. Lang puts it. We doubt if all the eloquence 
will draw the other boys, the great multitude, in ‘fact, into 
the deep waters of literature. It is the little band of lovers 
who will prize Mr. Shaylor’s book. 


“Great Books.” By the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D. 
Isbister. 

Collected from the pages of a magazine, these papers on 
‘Great Books” and on great writers such as Shakespeare, 
Dante, Milton, Bunyan, are addressed “ especially to young 
readers, who‘in these days, when books are so abnormally mul- 
tiplied, are apt to overlook the rich treasuries of the immortal 
teachers of the past.” Dean Farrar offers these young people 
excellent advice. If they hold to it, all the young readers of 
the United Kingdom, we doubt not but that the booksellers, 
the circulating and free libraries would be in a bad way. It 
is something of a counsel of perfection that Dean Farrar 
puts forth. The young person reads the last new novel and 
the newspapers. He does not nourish his immortal soul on 
the rich treasuries of the immortal teachers of the past. He 
does not want ‘teachers,’ but amusers; or, if there is any 
question of teaching, he is himself for teaching others. No 
one is made a reader on compulsion, or even on the most 
persuasive and golden-tongued exhortation of the wise. Nc 
one is a reader who has not the love of reading. Now, it is 
the common assumption of writers of books about books that 
the love of reading is general, or to be acquired like golf. It 
is nothing of the kind. The love of reading is the rarest of 
human passions. Precious is the praise of good books, and 
Dean Farrar’s is as inciting as that of the best “* hundred best 
books” man of them all. But we doubt if his eloquence would 
impel the young person to John Bunyan, for example, if the 
passion for reading were wanting. 


“ Historic Nuns.” By Bessie R. Belloc. Duckworth and Co. 


This volume comprises biographical sketches of four women 
eminent in religious, educational, and charitable work, all 
remarkable for an exemplary and fruitful practice of Christian 
virtues, yet not all of equal favour in the Christian world. 
Mrs. Aikenhead, for example, the foundress of the Order of 
Charity, which is, as the author remarks, “ an integral part of 
the real administration of Ireland,” is the subject of a well- 
known and admirable biography written by her friend, “ S. A.” 
The story of her life, however, so full of noble endeavour and 
achievement, was worth re-telling, and in the present volume 
loses nothing of its attractive grace and interest. Of Catherine 
M‘Aulay, the second “historic Nun” of this gallery or 
portraiture, who devoted her life and fortune to the Irish 
Order of Mercy, there exists abundant material for biography 
and a ‘*‘ Life” published in America, which kas served as the 
basis of the vivid sketch in the present volume. The two 
remaining sketches, “ Mother Seton of Emmetsburg” and 
‘“* Madame Duchesne,” deal with striking examples of pioneer 
religious work in America. The career of Rose Philippine 
Duchesne, though less known than those of the three other 
sisters of this quartet of ‘ Historic Nuns,” is certainly of no 
secondary interest. This admirable and truly indomitable 
lady was associated in friendship and charitable labours with 
Sophie Madeleine Barat, “the famous Madame Barat” of 
9 ages aa who paid his first visit to her when she was 
eighty. 


“Thomas Reid.” By A. Campbell Fraser. Oliphant 
Anderson, and Ferrier. 
Mr. Campbell Fraser has added to the “ Famous Scots’ 
series an excellent little book on Reid and his philosophy, 
dealing lucidly with the philosopher's relations with contem- 
porary thinkers and with modern thought. Young students 
of the present day are perhaps too apt to regard Reid’s works 
as of historical interest only, as portion of the historical 
continuity of philosophic thought. The clash of conflict 
between Hume and Reid has long since died away. Other 
fields have been fought and: won. , Sceptics and “ common 
sense”. men and transcendentalists are enrolled under 


other leaders,,.and. the: tendency of the times is not 


towards the philosophy of “the Commor’ Sense.” 
But it. were. an- evil if -Reid’s. famous “Inquiry,” 
his first book and in some ways the most remarkable 
of his writings,, should become obsolete. . Mr: Campbell 
Fraser’s able exposition of Reid and his work should 
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go far in«preventing this result. It. should fulfil the best 
object of a little book on a great subject by impelling its 
readers to the study of Reid himself. 


“The Great Campaign of Nelson.” By William O’Connor 
Morris. Blackie. 

These ‘“ fugitive pieces,” as Mr. O’Connor Morris calls them, 
merit reappearance in book form to a far greater degree than 
most fugitive pieces. Asa book, indeed, they make altogether 
a capital little “‘ precis” of the events that led up to the four 
crowning victories of Nelson’s wonderful career—the Cape 
St. Vincent, the Nile, Copenhagen, and Trafalgar. Perhaps 
it is sufficient testimony to the volume of Mr. O’Connor 
Morris’ narrative of these four “‘campaigns "that Captain 
Mahan has placed the maps and diagrams of his ‘ Sea 
Power” at the author’s disposal for the illustration of his text. 


Miss G. D. Rendel’s ** Newcastle-on-Tyne" (Arnold) is a 
well-planned and compact little history of the Northern 
borough, the “ metropolis of the North,” as it is proudly 
termed, from the “dim days of the Plantagenets” to the 
present time.” A more interesting municipal history it would 
be hard to cite. Mr. Thomas Hodgkin, in his preface, refers 
to the almost countless “restrictions, prohibitions, special 
privileges” that play important parts in the early records of 
Newcastle history. Many of these are, indeed, curious, 
though not peculiar to other trading towns of the Middle 
Ages. Miss Rendel’s book is very well illustrated with old 
views " and maps. 


Dr. Parker, in “ Paterson’s Parish” (Burleigh), reveals to 
an inquiring world the social and ministerial life of ‘the 
average Dissenting minister.” The book is entitled “A Life- 
time among the Dissenters,” which seems to hint of auto- 
biography, though we cannot regard Dr. Parker as the 
average Dissenting minister. It is decidedly lively reading, 
with its strong yet double-edged and rather rough satirical 
sketches of Dissenters and Churchmen, and its vivid pictures 
of Dissenting social amenities. 


“The Son of a Hundred Fathers; or, Daring Deeds in 
Dangerous Days” (Jarrold), is by one of the most rapidly 
advancing of boys’ authors, Mr. Robert Overton. It is a 
delightful story of an abandoned baby, who is adopted by a 
whole school. The lads contribute their weekly mite to the 
maintenance of the little one. The notion is highly original, 
and is capitally worked out. Mr. Overton has a strong 
sense both of the humorous and the dramatic. 


“Courage, True Hearts,” by Gordon Stables (Blackie), is a 
capital book of adventures and hairbreadth escapes on 
sea and land. A breath of the author’s beloved Scotland 
blows through it. 


In “Stories from American History: Buceaneers and 
Pirates of our Coasts’? (Macmillan), Mr. F. R. Stockton 
invests even the deeds of the terrible Blackbeard with the 
subtle spirit of his wit. Boys will revel in this volume, 
whilst the illustrations add considerably to its attractiveness. 


The Saturpay REVIEW is published every Saturday morning, 
but a Foreign Edition is issued in time for the Indian and 
Colonial mails every Friday afternoon. Advertisements for 
this first Edition cannot be received later than Thursday 
night, but for the regular issue they can be taken up to 4 p.m. 
on Fridays. ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the 
PUBLISHING OFFICE, 38, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND 
A printed Scale of Charges may be obtained on application. 


AMERICA. 

Copies are on Sale at the INTERNATIONAL News ComMPANY’s 
Orrices, 83 and 85, Duane Street, New York, Messrs. 
DaMRELL & Upuam's, 283, Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass., and at THE Haroip Wi son Co., Toronto, Canada. 


NOTICE. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return, or to enter into 
correspondence as to, rejected communications ; and to this 
‘rule we can make no exception. 


JAYS, 


Gentlemen's Hosiers, Glovers, 
_, and General Outfitters,.... .. 
251,.O0XF'ORD STREET 


(CORNER OF OXFORD CIRCUS.) 
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Mr. Edward Arnold's New Books. 


NOW READY at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 
THIRD EDITION. 
PHASES OF MY LIFE. By the Very Rev. Francis 


Picov, Dean of Bristol; sometime Dean of Chichester, Vicar 
of Halifax, Vicar of Doncaster, &c. Demy 8vo, with Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece, 16s. 

World.—* One of the most thoroughly entertaining volumes of reminiscence 
ever produced by a clerical author.” 

Daily Telegraph.—‘ A brighter, pleasanter book of amusing stories and 
sound good sense applied to religious and social questions of the day there 
could not be.” 

Times.—“ Full of capital stories.” 

Academy.—“ A Niagara of anecdote. We have never, handled a volume of 
reminiscences so crammed with good stories as this.” 


AMATEUR CLUBS AND ACTORS. 
Authors. Edited by W. G. Exxior. With numerous Illustra- 
sions, large 8vo, 15s. 

Irish Times.—“ This is a book of so delightful a character that amateur 
clubs and actors must rejoice to have it always at hand. Its record of the 
achievement of the leading spirits of the drama is abundantly entertaining, 
and will serve for guidance in all similar excellent stage work. No organiser 
of amateur theatricals ought to be without this handsome volume.” 


NOTES FROM A DIARY IN ASIATIC TURKEY. 
By Lorp WarkwortH, M.P. With 21 Full-page Photo- 
gravures, and other Illustrations from Photographs by the 
Author. Super-royal 8vo, 21s: net. 


Pall Mall Gazette-—“ The book, a handsome volume printed in large well- 
spaced type on excellent paper and illustrated with remarkably fine views and 
a very good map, will make a very worthy item indeed in any library of travel. 
But the political element is, of course, most important, and the book isa really 
valuable contribution to the American question.” 


HUNTING REMINISCENCES OF FRANK GILLARD., 
With the Belvoir Hounds, 1860 to 1896. Recorded and LIllus- 
tiated by CurHBertT Braptey. Large 8vo, 15s. 


Land and Water.—“ A most complete history of the Belvoir for the last 
thirty years. To us the book has proved intensely interesting.” 
Truth.—* Describes many a notable run, and records many interesting in- 
cidents of the chase and anecdotes of hunting men.” 
geet: —“Should find an honoured place in the shelves of country 
entlemen.’ 


REMINISCENCES OF THE CAMP, THE COURSE, 
THE CHASE. Sy a Gentleman Rider, Colonel R. F. Mrysey- 
THompson. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 


World.—* A book which is at no point otherwise than diverting, and which 
is crammed with good stories of men and horses that should render it a valued 
addition to every sportsman’s library.” 

Sporting Times.—* Will be welcomed by all sportsmen as a valuable contri- 
bution to sporting literature.” 

Referee.—“ A most entertaining record of a life of varied activities.” 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, BEDFORD STREET. 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 

Fer the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, 
and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of 
Books at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 


per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis & post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now Orrerep aT GREATLY REDUCED PRIczEs. 


A ‘NEW: CLEARANCE. LIST (100° pages) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains-POPULAR. WORKS in TRAVEL, 

SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, »SCLENCE, and 

FICTION." Also New*and Sarplus Copies of French, 

Geren, Spanish, and Books. 


30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET ;. 
241, Brompton Road, &.W.;-48, Queen Victoria Street, E.c, 


London ; 


“By Various. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S New Books. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOKS. 
MR. KIPLING AND THE NAVY. 


A FLEET IN BEING: 


Notes of Two Trips with the Channel Squadron, 
Crown 8vo, sewed, ls. net; cloth, ls. 6d. net. 
Forty-first thousand, crown 8vo, 6s 


THE DAY’S WORK. 
HIGHWAYS & BYWAYSIN NORTH WALES. 


By A. G. BRADLEY. With Numerous Illustrations by JOSEPH 
poy and HUGH THOMSON. Extra crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
gilt top, 6s 

Academy. —* May be regarded as a standard work for all visitors to 
North Wales. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 471. JANUARY. Price ls. 


Contents: Public Opinion in Public Affairs, by Frederick Greenwood— 
An Egyptian Protectorate, by Spencer Brodhurst—A Strange Experiment 
and What Came of It—Leather Stocking, by T. E. Kebbel—A Portuguese 
Bull-Fight, by Charles Edwardes—The Burden of London, by P. H. Oakley- 
Williams—Madame Poulard’s Day Dreams—Captain Vaurien, by John Ays- 
cough--America’s Problem, by A. G. Bradley. 


Now Ready, Price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS of No. 458, for JANUARY, 1899. 


The Game and the Candle. By RHODA BROUGHTON. Chaps. I.—lIL, 
Optimists and Pessimists, 

Out Past the City Gates. 

* Christopher North.” 

A Question of Precedence. 

The Early Years of Alphonse Daudet. 

Dear Old Barlow. 

The Manchester of Portugal. 

Her Two Selves. 

Ninette. 

Young April, by EGERTON CASTLE, Chaps. XI.—XVI. 


poe 


res 


The JANUARY NUMBER of 


THE ARGOSY (Price 1s.) 


Contains A COMPLETE STORY by Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 
Author of “ East Lynne.” 
CONTENTS of the JANUARY NUMBER of THE ARGOSY. 

The Scapegoat. A , Complete Story, by Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Author 
of “ East Lynne.” 

The Tower Garden. A Serial Story. Chap. I.-IV. lustrated. 

Heavenly Problems. 

A Convent Idyll 

Ghosts and Healing Waters. By CHARLES W. WOOD, F.R.G.8., 
Illustrated. 

Dead Sea Fruit. By Lady Margaret Majendie. 

The Bulwark and its Humours. 

A Strange Experience, 

Life’s Year. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 44. Annual subscription, post free, 16s. 
The JANUARY NUMBER contains: 
The Third ines of PF. MARION CRAWFORD" 8 aad Novel, VIA 
RUCIS: AR of the 8S d Cru 
THE SINKING OF THE by Hobson, U.S.N. 


e Run I 
THE CARLYLES TN SCOTLAND. by John Patrick. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ST. NICHOLAS, 


Illustrated, pie me Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
The JANUARY NUMBER contains: 
ONE CHRISTMAS EVE AT MASTER MUFFET’S. By Anice M. Ewen 
Chapters V. and VI. of Georcr A. Hewty’s New Story, 
THE SOLE SURVIVORS. 
THREE LITTLE SPANISH PRINCESSES. By McDoveatn. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd., London. 


NEW STORY BY S. R. CROCKETT. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for January contains the first instalment of a BREW 
SERIAL STORY by 8. R. CROCKETT, Author of: 
‘CLEG KELLY,’ ‘THE RED AXE,’ entitled— 


LITTLE ANNA MARK, 


AND THE FOLLOWING CONTRIBUTIONS :— 


GIOVANNI DUPRE. AN EC- | A ROYAL ROMANCE. By James 
_ LOGUE. By Roserr Briveks. OWBRAY. 


THE LETTERS. | AN ORIGINAL, 


XXIX..XXX bait? 


E DIPLOMACY OF ELLIS 
TH MA 
| THE GOLD OF VINCOSTA. By MINOR. By Hexny 


Bennet CopPpLestone. 
WOMEN AS LETTER-WRITERS, 
By Miss SIcHEL. 


At all Booksellers and Newsagents. 


WPyp 


‘Price BHilling. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo Place 


HUMOURS OF BIRD LIFE. By 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 
La Photographie est-elle.un art ? (R. dela Sizeranne), Hachette. rofr. 


BroGrapnuy. 


Life and Letters of Caroline Martyn (Lena Wallace). Labour 
Leader Publishing Department. ts. 


Fiction. 


Little Miss Robinson Crusoe (Mrs. Geo. Corbett). C. Arthur 
Pearson, Ld. 3s. 6d. 


History. 


L’Insurrection Cretoise et la Guerre Gréco-Turque (M. Henri 
Turot). Hachette & Co. 5/r. 50. 

Spain 1479-1788 (Martin Hume). Clay and Sons. 6s. 

Raiders and Rebels in South Africa (E. Goodwin Green). Geo. 
Newnes, Limited. 53s. 


SCIENCE. 


Advanced Inorganic Chemistry (Bailey), University Correspondence 
College. 3s. 6d. 
TRANSLATIONS. 


What is Property (P. J. Proudhon), Translated from the French by 
Benj. R. Tucker. Reeves. ° 1s. 


TRAVEL. 
Le Tour du Monde (M. Henri Turot), Hachette & Co. 25f/r. 


VERSE. 
Epic of Ancient India (Romesh Dutt, C.I.E.). Kent and Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


World’s Exchanges in 1898, The (J. Henry Norman). ts. 6d. 
Sketch Book ot British Birds (R, Bowden Sharpe, LL.D., F.L.S.). 
S.P.C.K. 
Last Links with Byron, Shelley, and Keats (W. Graham). 
Smithers. 6s. 
Greek Reader (University Correspondence College). 2s, 6d. 
A L’lle du Diable (Jean Hess.) Nilsson’s, 
Last Link, The (Ernest Haeckel), Black. 2s. 6d. 
Pilgrim’s Progress, The (John Bunyan), C€. Arthur Peason, 
7s. 6d. 
Romance of Christain Work and Experience, The (W. H. M. H. 
Aitken). Shaw and Co. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEwsS. 


St. Nicholas Magazine (January, 1899'. 18. 
Century Magazine (January, 1899). 15. 4d. 
Argosy, The. 1s. 

Macmillan’s Magazine (January, 1899). Is. 
Temple Bar (January, 1399). Is. 

Cornhill Magazine (January, 1899). 1s. 
Journal of the Royal United Service Institution. 2s, 
United Service Magazine. . 2s. 

New Century Review. 6d. 

Longman’s Magazine. 6d. 

Fortnightly Review. 2s. 6d. 

Harper’s Magazine. Is. 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 2s. 6d. 

Antiquary Magazine, The. 6d. 
Genealogical Magazine, 1s. 

Churchman, The. 6d. 

Agricultural Almanac. 6d, 

Humanitarian. 6d. 

Fortnightly Review. 2s. 6d. 

Contemporary Review. 2s. 6d. 

National Review, The. 2s. 6d. 
Englishwoman, The. 6d. 

Artist (New Year Number), The. 1s. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, AND PUBLISHERS, 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS .AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue; Specimen Number post free. 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED. 

4 Telegraphic Address : “ BOOKMEN, LONDON.” Code : UNICODE. 
140, STRAND, W.C., and 37, PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE QUEEN, 187, Piccadilly, W.—iibraries 
entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Catalogued. All the New and Standard 
Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts, 


ROSSALL SCHOOL. 


FOURTEEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, valne from 60 guineas 
downwards, will be Awarded by Examination, beginning 21 March, 1899, 
Boys oon at Oxford and Rossall.—Apply, Busar, Rossali School, 
Fleetwood. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 
LEICESTER SQUARE. 
EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET: ALASKA. 
Doors open 7.30: 


GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. 


894 


NOW READY. 


Chambers’s Journal. 


JANUARY PART, 
BEGINNING NEW VOLUME, 


Price Eightpence. 


CONTAINING 


OPENING CHAPTERS OF 


GUY BOOTHBY’S 


NEW STORY, 


RED 


“THE 


RAT'S 
DAUGHTER.” 


REMINISCENCES. 


By Lieut.-Colonel Sir R. Laweent Piavrarr, K.C.M.G. 
CIVIL SERVICE SHOPKEEPING. 
CIGARETTE MAKING. 

WOMEN IN THE POST OFFICE. 


And many other interesting and attractive articles and stories. 


NOW READY. 


OLD SCORES & NEW READINGS. 


By J. F. RUNCIMAN. 


Lonpon: THE Unicorn Press. 


— THE — 


NINETEENTH GENTURY. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


No. 263. JANUARY, 1899. 


THE LIBERAL COLLAPSE: 
(1) By the Rev. Dr. J.Guixness Rocers. The Party and its Leaders. 
(2) By Stpney Low. A Case for Coalition. 
(3) By J. Kem Harvie and J. R. MacDonatp. The Independent Labou 

Party's Programme. 

By W. L. Armsum and J. H. Yoxatr, M.P. BRITISH SEAMEN FOR 
BRITISH SHIPS. 

By P. T. McGratH. FRANCE IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 

By Lieut.-Colone! Apve. THE COLONIAL WEAKNESS OF FRANCE. 

By the BrisHop or Liwerick. UNIVERSITY EDUCATION FOR IRISH 
CATHOLICS. 

By Marearet VITTORIA ACCORAMBONI. 

By ALGERNON CHARLES SwinsuRNE. PROLOGUE TO “THE DUCHESS 
OF MALFY.” 

By James Artuur Grssox. THE OPEN-AIR CURE OF CONSUMPTION : 
A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. 

By Professor Percy GarpNer. IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICAN UNI- 
VERSITIES. 

By Sypney Buxton, M.P. FLY FISHING. 

By JoserH Jacoss. SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF SIR EDWARD 
BURNE-JONES, 


SIONARIES ? 

By Reecinatp Hucues. THE ALPS IN 1898. 

By Yves Guyot (Ez-Minister of Public Works). THE DREYFUS DRAMA 
AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Luurrep, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 


O.N.D.O.N LL 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 

Patron—-H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P. ; 
the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London; Herbert Spencer, Esq. ; 

“the Right Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, M.P., D.C.L. 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. Grant Duff, 
Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., Right Hon. Earl of Rosebery. 

The Library contains about 190,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature 
in various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life Membership, according 
to age. Fifteén Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-Room open from Ten till half-past Six. Catalogue, Fifth Edition, 
2 vols. royal 8vo., price 21s. ; to Members, 16s. 

Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Libmariam 
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‘FIRE, LIFE, ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES. 


Cincinnati and Baltimore Railroad Company, and tect 


-Broadway, in the. City of New York, or at its ‘agency, the London and 
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A Medium Mild Indian Cigar, 3d. each, 


“FLOR 


Wholesonte, Delightful, and Fragrant. 
Bewlay & Co., 49, Strand, W.C. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


is admitted by the profession to be the 
CHLORODYNE most wonderful and valuable remedy 
ever discovered. 


ONLY GENUINE. 


CHL RO Ny is the best remedy known for Coughs, 
0 DY ia Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
effectually checks and arrests those too 
CHLORODYNE often fatal diseases: Diphtheria, Fever, 
Croup, Ague. 
acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the 
CHLORODYNE ific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
ctually cuts short all attacks of 
CHLORODYN Epilepsy, Hysterf, Palpitation, and 
Spasms. 
is the only palliative in Neuralgia, 
CHLORODYN Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 
Meningitis, &c. 
“Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received 
a despatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at Manilla to the effect that cholera 
has been raging fearfully, and that the only: remedy of any service was 
CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, 1 December, 1864. 
CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 
Cavtion.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Conus 
BROWNE was undoubtedly the inventor of CnLoropyrne, that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue; which, he regretted to say, had 
been sworn to.”—See Times, 13 July, 1864. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and lls. each. None is genuine 
without the words “ Dr. J. Couuis Brownu’s CHLORODYNE ” On the Government 
Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SoLE MANnvuFAcTURER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


MAPLE 


DECORATIONS 


SPECIALISTS IN 
THE DECORATIVE TREATMENT OR 
REHABILITATION OF. 


OLD-FASHIONED 
TOWN OR COUNTRY 
MANSIONS. 


CONSULTATIONS WITH EXPERTS 


DECORATIONS 


MAPLE CO. 


LONDON AND PARIS. 


FREE 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited> 


FIRE. Est. 1803.—1, Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22, Pall Mall, S.W.; & 47 
Chancery Lane, W.C. Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. 
Total Funds over £1,500,000. E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.c. 
FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS - _ =- 


THE 


LIVERPOOL and LONDON and. GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INVESTED FUNDS - - £9,575,342. 


£30,000,000. 


Frre INSURANCES EFFECTED ON MOST FAVOURAB TERMS. 


LIFE BONUSES LARGE, either in cash or additions ty shim agsubeds 
LIFE POLICY HOLDERS may so insure as to participate in NINE- 

TENTHS of the PROFITS of their class. 


EquiTaBLe Rates, MoperaTe Expenses. 


Head Offices:—1, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


Re-Organization of the Baltimore and 
Ohio South-Western Railway Company. 


To THE Hotpers oF SECURITIES OF THE 
‘Ohio and Mississippi Railway Company. 
Baltimore and Ohio South-Western Railroad Company. 
Baltimore and Ohio South-Western Railway Company, . 
Baltimore and Ohio South-Western Terminal bad 


Marietta Railway Company. 
As alteady announced, the undersigned havé  nndértaken to’ act as. 
‘Managers to carry out a Plan for the Re-organization of the Baltimore and, 
“Ohio South-Western Railway Company, which affects the above-named ~ 
securities. A syndicate will purchase for cash at their face value such 
oupons and claims for interest on registered bonds maturing January 1, 
1899, from holders who deposit their Bonds under the Plan. Participation 
under the Plan of Re-organization in any respect whatsoever is dependent 
upon the deposit of securities, with the depositary, on or before the twentieth 
day of January, 1899. 
The Mercantile. Trust Company, as depositary under the plan, is now 
prepared to receive deposits of securites, either at its office, No. 120, 


Westminster Bank, Limited, 41, Lothbury, London, England. Copies of 
the Plan and Agreement of Re-organization, and any further information 
desired, may be obtained at the offices of the undersigned, or at the office 
of the Mercantile Trust Company, or its London Agency above stated. 
Dated New York, December 21, 1898. 
Spryer Broruers, 7, Lothbury, London. 
Cn Speyer & Co., 30, Broad Street, New York. 
Kuun, Lozs & Co., 27, Pine Street, New York, 


‘SIGILY, GYPRUS,; PALESTD 


P & COMPANY’S INDIA, Ces, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
. « SERVICES. 


FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES 
O MALTA, EGYPT. ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 
CHINA, JAPAN, 


. . 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, AUSTRALIA, 


TASMANIA, and NBW ZBALAND 


& CHEAP RETORN TICKETS and. ROUND THE WORLD 
P. ‘TOURS. ‘For particulars apply.at.the Offices, 122, 
Leadenhall Street, E.C.; or 25, Cotkspur Street, 8,W. 


UNION LINE. 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS-FOR SOUTH, AFRICAN GOLD AND 
IAMOND FIELD 
“WEEKLY SAILINGS FROM’ SOUTHAMPTON. 

Pree: Railway Tivkets by Union London to Southampton. 

Cheap Tiekets for Passengers’: Erie Return Tickets to all Ports. 
Apply to the STEAMSHIP Ltd., Canute Road, Southampton, 

4, Cockspur Street, London, 8.W.; and 

SOUTH AFRIC AN HOUSE, 94-8, Bishopsgate Street Within, London, .2.¢ 


AUSTRALIA, NEW TEALAND, TASMAN 


ORIENT. LINE ROYAL MAIL: STEAMERS: 


ae ‘thie above COLONIES, ‘callitig at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, NATLES, 
SUEZ, and 
: F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices 
Managers : : (ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO.} Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For passagé apply to the latter firm at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, ae or to 
the B Office, 16, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 


ORIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES. 


The Steamship “ LUSITANIA,” 3912 tons register; will ' 
Leave London (Tilbury):11 January; forthe. WEST: BES MODA» 
back in 1899. ifollowing plages jwill be 


5 


MARTINIQUE, CBUZ JAMAICA, {CUBA Santiago), 
BERMUDA, and MADEIRA, 
“Winter afloat in the West is most like a glorioijs summer, ‘and at 
such time, whett yachts ‘afd steam are ‘laid tip ut home, the trip 


taken, 
The Steamship.’ ORIENT register, make the next Cruise 


“EGYPT, &e ., leaving London 15 
bruary, and attiv ing back’11 April: 


66." Head Offices : 
Managers: { ANDERSON; ANDERSON & co. } Fenchurch Avenue. 
ae passage apply ‘to to tee latter: firm, at 5 $3 Peseinarch Ayenhe; London, E.C., or to the 


GOSSENSASS “IN TYROL. 
1,100 METRES ABOVE SEA. 


CLIMATIC HEALTH RESORT. 


HOTEL 


AND 
PENSION WIELANDHOF. 


Post and Telegraphic Address : 
‘Pension WIELANDHOF, Gossensass, 


Re-organization Managers. 
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‘EAVE ‘LONDON: EVERY« ALTERNATE“ FRIDAY “FOR” 


vTENERIFFE, BARBADOS, ‘TRINIDAD, GRENADA, 
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GEORGE GOCH AMALGAMATED G. M. CO.,LTD 


DIRECTORS’ 


REPORT. 


To be submitted at the ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of Shareholders, convened for WEDNESDAY, 4 JANUARY, 1899, 
at noon, in the BOARD ROOM, CITY CHAMBERS, JOHANNESBURG. 


To the Shareholders: 

GENTLEMEN,— 

Your Directors beg to submit their Report upon the 
operations of your Company for the year ending 31st August, 1898. 
FINANCIAL. 

The result of the Company’s operations during the past year 
show a loss of £2,611 2s. 10d.: equal to 6d. per ton crushed. 
Working costs show a further decrease as compared with last year, 
the comparison being 23s. 7-67d. per ton for 1897, as against 22s. 
525d. per ton for 1898. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. 


On development account we expended a sum of £30,452 10s.1d. | 


failed, however, to justify the hopes of improvement which 


| entertained. In November, the headgear at the No.3 Shaft wag 


crushed, leaving a balance of £14,482 4s. 7d. 
The expenditure upon Machinery and Plant amounts to the 
sum of £19,422 Os. 10d., and that on Permanent Works to 


£4,232 1s. 3d. 
MANAGEMENT. 

During the year a change in the Management of your Com- 
pany was made; Mr. E. J. Way, who resigned his position in 
March, was succeeded by Mr. H. Weldon, as Manager, and Mr. G. 
A. Denny as Consulting Engineer. 


POLICY. 


In March of this year, in view of the disappointing gold re- 
turns, your Board carefully weighed the potentialities of the 
future of your property, and to the end that their data might be of 
the soundest nature, they determined to have a thoroughly 
scientific examination made of the whole mine, which should be 
devoted specially to an investigation of the probable values of the 
remaining large area of your hitherto unworked ground. For this 
work, your Board secured the services of Mr, G. A. Denny, your 
present Consulting Engineer. 

Encouraged by the prospects of finding the reefs less disturbed 
and of better value in the portions of the mine south of the dykes, 
and because of the strong hopes entertained by Mr. Denny that 
our expenditure would be justified, your Board was induced to 
make the effort to secure the promised successful future for the 
Mine, and the liberal financial support rendered to your Company 
by your Managing Director at this time, when our fortunes were 
at the lowest ebb, made it possible for the Directors to initiate the 
programme recommended by our Engineer. 


PRESENT RETURNS. 

You will see by reference to the Consulting Engineer’s Report 
that there will be no appreciable improvement in the Mine returns 
before March next, when he estimates that sufficient payable ore 
will be developed to keep the full Mill running. 


ACCIDENTS. 

Two unfortunate accidents assailed your Company during the 
year. These were, firstly, the explosion of our dynamite magazine, 
which cost the Company £1,378 7s.; and, secondly, the burning of 
the headgear at the No. 3 Shaft, which, although not entailing any 
immediate loss, owing to its having been insured, caused consider- 
able hindrance in the working of the property. 


EQUIPMENT. 

In November of last year it was decided, upon the recom. 
mendation of our then Manager, to temporarily close down the old 
60-stamp Mill. ‘he originai object which your Board had in view 
when deciding upon the erection of the new Mill was the treatmeng 
of an increased tonnage. They were advised that with the addi 
tional stamping power, a lower grade of ore could be profitably 
treated, though the expected profit per ton was not large. Yout 
Board was, of course, aware that the old Mill could not advantages 
ously be run much longer, and they had in view the erection of ag 
further 60-stamps at the new Mill—which was, in fact, laid oug 
with this in view,—provided the results from the combined old and 
new Mills were satisfactory. The records of October and Novems 
ber, when the full complement of 120 stamps was running, entirely 


destroyed by fire, and we agreed to the temporary closing down of 
the old Mill. The new headgear was completed and ready for use 
in March, but your Board decided to await the results of Mr, 
Denny’s examination before re-starting the old Mill. After 
perusing his report, your Board decided to entirely abandon the 
idea of again running this Mill, and, consequently, it has to some 
extent been dismantled. 

A portion of the old Mill has been in existence since the 
Company first began milling operations, hence it is practically 


| worn out. Two of the batteries, more recently added, are in good 


condition, and may be re-erected at a future date on to the new 
Mill. The engine, boilers and stack are in good working condition, 
and can be again utilised or sold. Any portion of the cyanidé 
plant that was fit for re-use has already been shifted and re-erected, 

The Directors have in view the possibility of an increase in 
the stamping power of the new Mill, when the mine is sufficiently 
developed to warrant it, and given that the results of the crushing 
of ore from the new development realise our expectations. 


FUTURE OUTLOOK. 

In reference to the future outlook your Board rofers you to 
the Consulting Engineer's Report for information concerning the 
yield which it is estimated the newly developed ground will give. 
If the values obtained truly reflect the actual tonnage values in 
the blocks, we shall have no reason to fear for the future success of 


the Mine, 
CONCLUSION. 

In conclusion, your Directors desire to congratulate you upon 
the vastly improved prospects of the Mine—prospects which they 
are confident will materialise in the ensuing year, in the shape of 
handsome profits; and they wish to record their appreciation of 
the valuable services rendered by the Manager and staff during an 
unusually trying period of the Company’s history. ‘ 

We are, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, i 
G. ALBU, Chairman and Managing Directory 
A BRAKHAN. G. H. GOCH. a 
E. HANCOCK. A. EPLER. 
F. FERGUSSON. H. STRAKOSCH. @ 


JOHANNESBURG, 28th November, 1898. 


DIRECTORS’ 


SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT. 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 


GENTLEMEN ,— 


Your Directors beg to submit herewith a supplementary 
statement dealing with the period subsequent to the date of 
ending of our last financial year. 


RECONSTRUCTION SCHEME. 

The new work undertaken by your Board, at the advice of the 
Consulting Engineer, was commenced at a time when the 
Company was already in debt to a considerable extent, and the 
work since carried out has increased that indebtedness to a total 
amount of approximately £90,000, To enable the Company to 
meet its existing liabilities, and to re-finance it for further re- 
quirements, no other way was open to your Board but the 
reconstruction of the Company, the full details of. which scheme 
are given in the notice convening the meeting. The main lines of 
the reconstruction run as follows :— 

The present capital of £325,000 to be reduced to one-third, or 
£108,333, in £1 Shares. 

The Directors then to be empowered to increase the capital of 
tho Company to £300,000. Of this issue the present shareholders 
to receive 108,333 fully, paid shares in lieu of their holding in the 
present Company, being in the ratio of 1 of the new issue of shares 
to 3 of the old shares. Each of the said 108,333 shares carries 
with it the right to apply for one further new share, at par, up to 
30 days after the acceptance of the reconstruction scheme at the 
general meeting. 

The balance of these shares not applied for, as well as the 
remaining 83,334 shares which the Company will hold in reserve, 
to be given under option to the General Mining and Finance 
Corporation, Limited, for 2 years at par, the said company under- 
taking to lend io the reconstructed Goch Company amounts at 


intervals when necessary, at bank rate of interest, totalling thé 
difference between the amounts which shall be newly subscribed 
by shareholders and a limit of £150,000. 

This scheme, besides paying off the Comvany’s a 
liabilities, provides a cash sum of £60,000 for the purposes oi 
future work on the property. 

MINE DEVELOPMENT. 

Every effort to push on the mine development is being made, 
and your Consulting Engineer reports that during the months of 
September and October subsequent to the closing of the financial 
year the payable ore tonnage was increased by 28,202 tons, making 
a grand total, as at 31st October, of 94,358 tons of payable ore. 
This total, we would impress upon you, has been gained during 
the past seven months, that is, since your Board determined {0 
exploit the untouched portions of the Mine. It, therefore, leaves 
out of consideration any of the older developed tonnage. For the 
reasons given in the Consulting Engineer’s report, and for further 
reasons which hinge upon the installation of our ‘‘ New Electric 
Hoist,” which will command the ore from the No..1 and No. 2s 
Sections, and without which these sections cannot be worked @ 
advantage, we shall not begin to mine ore from the new develop- 
ment until March next year. 

We are, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
G. ALBU, Chairman and Managing Directors 
A. BRAKHAN. G. H. GOCH. 
E. HANCOCK. A: EPLER. 
F. FERGUSSON. H. STRAKOSCH. 


JOHANNESBURG, 28t November, 1898. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed for the Proprietors by WALRBROOK & Co., LTD., 14, Whitefriars Street, E.C., and Published by FREDERIC WINNEY SABIv, at the Office, 
38, Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of 
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GTANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope ) 
Head Office, 10, Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street. London, E.C., and 
90 branches in South Africa. 

Subscribed Capital de 

Paid-up Carital ... 

Reserve Fund sil £ 

This Bank grants drafts on, ‘and transacts e very dese “ription of banking busi- 
ness with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, South African Republic, 
Orange Free State. Rhodesia, and East Africa. Telegraphic remittances 
made. Deposits received for fixed periods. Terms on application. 
J London Manager. 


URGENT MARITIME DISTRESS. 


“ There is Sorrow on the Sea.” 


THE SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 


OVER HALF A MILLION PERSONS RELIEVED. 


The wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, &c., is instantly cared for and sent 
home ; the Widow, Orphan, &c., immediately sought out and suc- 
coured; the distressed Seafarer, of every grade, at once charitably 


assisted. 
‘OvTRIBUTIONS APPEALED FOR. 


Patron: H.M. the QUEEN ; Chairman, Admiral E. 5. ADEANE, 
C.M.G. ; 


East, London, 


— THE — 


SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


Chief Office— London, E.C. 


President—THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. 


FOURTEEN BRANCHES have been ESTABLISHED in the PROVINCES. 


Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and ‘‘ouches are Lent to the 
Afflicted upon the Recommendation of Subscribers. 
Over 23,000 Appliances given in 1897. 
OVER .270 PATIENTS ARE RELIEVED EVERY WEEK, 

Annual Subscriptions of 10s. 6d. or Life Subscription of 5 Guineas, entitles to 
Two Recommendations per annum; the number of Letters increasing in pro- 

rtion to amount of contribution. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be 
thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barctay & Co., Lombard Street, 
or by the Secrerary, at the Office of the Society. 


RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


FOR FISTULA 


AND OTHER 


DISEASES OF THE RECTUM, 


CITY ROAD, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1885. 


The only entirely Free special Hospital devoted to 
the treatment of these painful and distressing 
diseases. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED TO OPEN 
THE CLOSED WARDS. 


PATIENTS WAITING FOR ADMISSION. 


T'reasurer : 
RICHARD-BIDDULPH MARTIN, Ksg., 
RDGAR PENMAN 


, Secretary. 


Secretary, G. E. MAUDE, Esq., 26, Suffolk Strect, Pall Mall d 


GENEVA. 


GRAND HOTEL DE LA PAIX. 


FIRST-CLASS. 200 ‘ROOMS. 


Best Situated, in front of lake and Mount Blanc. 


FRED. WEBER 
Managing Proprietor. ‘ 


LOCKWOOD AND CO., 


STOCK and MINING SHARE DEALERS, 


3, THROGMORTON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1886. 


SOUTH AFRICAN MINING ano LAND SHARES, 

WEST AUSTRALIAN MINING SHARES. 

NEW ZEALAND MINING SHARES. 
INDIAN MINING SHARES. 
MISCELLANEOUS MINING SHARES. 
Business in the above Shares for the Fortnightly Stock Exchange 
Settlements, or for One, Two, or Three Months Forward Delivery. 
Terms of Business and Full Particulars on Application. 


OUR MINING REVIEW AND BAROMETER (fourth year of publication). 
This well-known Report appears weekly in the leading financial daily papers, and 
contains a comprehensive summary and careful forecast of the Mining Market. 


DAILY MINING LIST, with closing prices of all active Shares. 
WEEKLY MINING LIST, comprising a quantity of valuable information 
respecting Dividends, Calls, Mining Results, New Issues, &c., &c. 


THE ABOVE PUBLICATIONS POST FREE. 


The Langlaagte Estate and Gold Mining Company, Limited. 


N°! ICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer 
i Books will be closed from January Ist to 7th, 
1899, both days inclusive. 
By Order, 
J. ROBERTSON, 


Lonxpon AGENTS: 
SourH Arrican BAnkinG Company, 
Lorusury, E.C. 
1898. 


London Transfer Secretary: 


LimiTeD, 1, Bank 


December 19th, 


FERREIRA GOLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Dividend No. 16. 


ae E IS HEREBY GIVEN that a Dividend of 150%, 
fe i (one hundred and fifty per cent.) has been declared payable 
to Shareholders registered at the close of business at On o’clock 
on Sat crDAY the 31 DecemBer, 1898, and to the holders of 
Coupon No. 9 attached to SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER. 

The Transfer Registers will be closed from the 1 to 7 JANUARY, 
1899, both days inclusive. The Warrants will be despatched to 
Registered European Shareholders from the London Office, and 
will probably be in the hands of Shareholders about 4 FeBRuARY, 
1899. 

ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 


London Office :—120, BisHopsGaTE STREET WITHIN, E.C. 
21 December, 1898. 


CROWN REEF GOLD MINING COMPANY, Ltd. 


DECLARATION 
OF 


DIVIDEND No. 22. 


NT OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an Intertmm Divipenp 
de of FIFTY per Centr. has been declared by the Boarp for 
the Quarter ending 31 DreceMBER, 1898, payable to Shareholders 
registered in the Books.of the Company at the close of business 
at 4 pm. on-Fripay, 30 DecemBreR, 1898, and to HoLpErs of 
Coupon No. 10 attached to Saare WARRANTS TO BEARER: 

The Transfer Registers will be closed from the’ 31 DecrmBer, 
1898, to 6 JanvARy, 1899, both days inclusive. “The Warrants 
will be despatched to Registered European Shareholders from the 
London Oftice, and will pashebty be in the hands of Shareholders 


about 7 Feprvary, 1899. 
ANDREW MOIR; 
‘London Secretary. 


London Offices :—120, BisHOrsGaTE STREET WITHIN, E,C., 
21 December, 1898. 
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THE SOOTTISH NATURAL MINERAL 


“TABLE WATER 


Aerated and bottled direct from the historical ST 
RONAN’S WELLS, INNERLEITIIEN, 
immortalised by Sir Walter Scott. 


As supplied to the 


House of Commons, 
West End Clubs, 

>) and Hotels. 

A Purely 
British Product 


—Superior to and 


OLEAR, Che.per than any of the 
OLEAN, Foreign Mineral Waters. 
CRISP. IN SPLITS, PINTS, AND QUARTS. 


SAMPLES SENT TO THE TRADE FREE ON APPLICATION, 
“ST. RONAN'S WELLS MINERAL WATER CO., LTD., 
INNERLEITHEN, SCOTLAND. 


LONDON—6€6, Finsbury Pavement, E.C.; NEWCASTI.!— (Ga, Newgate Street; EDINBURGH—20, George Stréet; BELFAST— 
29, Donegal Street; MANCHES''ER—5, Newton Street; LEEDS 23, Kirkgate, 


WHAT THE DUKE SAYS! 
THE DUC DE VALORI 


Eas his opinion about 


KRATEEN, THE OLD VICAR ano 
THE GOLDEN STORK, 


Amd as to what they do! 


FURNEAUX & CO., 
8, DUNSTAN’S HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
-ESTABLISHED 1837. 


“ABROLIS,’’ 


THE WORLD’S TABLE WATER. 


NATURAL, SPARKLING. 


ABROLIS is bottled in its absolutely. pure natural state as it vides from the Spring. NO SALT IS ADDED 
. Requires no artificial addition of carbonic acid. ed 
TRADE PRICES: 20/- per 100 Splits; 27/6 100 Pints; 18/- 50 Quarts. 
SPECIAL DISCOUNT FOR QUANTITIES. 
APPIYT FOR SAMPUBUE S. 


ABROLIS, Ltd., i and 2, Rangoon Street, London, E.C. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER, 


Printed for the Proprietors. by WALBROOK & Co., LTD., 14, Whites ars Street, E.C., and Published by FREDERIC Wn INNEY  Sippeat, at the Office, 
38, Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. | aul, Covent Garden, in the County, of London.—Saturday,, 31; Dec cember 1898. 
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